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I 

I. 



REPORT. 



the select committee appointed to take into consi- 
deration the State of the Poober Classes in Ireland, and 
the best Means of improving their Condition, and to report their 

Observations thereupon to The House ; Have examined the 

Matters referred to them, and have agreed upon the following 
REPORT: 

I T has been with a deep sense of the importance and of the difficulty pf the 
subject referred to them that your Committee have proceeded in the execution 
of their trust. 

They have applied themselves to the collection of such a mass of facts as might 
enable The House hereafter to form correct opinions on the state of the poorer 
classes in Ireland, and the best means of improving their condition. 

The Evidence already reported may be classed under the following principal 
heads j on each of which, in the succeeding pages of this Report, more specific 
observations will be found. 

L STATE AND CONDITION OF THE POORER 
CLASSES IN IREL.4ND ; 

1.— State of the Peasantry generally. 

The Law and Practice in the relations 

between Landlord and Tenant. 

3. — State ofTrade. 

4. — Effects of Steam Navigation. 

5.— State of Manufactures, and the effects of the 
Tax on Coals. 

6.— State of the Savings’ Banks, and the Cha- 
ritable Loan Societies. 

7.— State of the Health of the Poor, as 
shown by the admissions to Fever Hos- 
pitals. 

8. — State of the Country as exemplified by the 
Criminal Returns. 

II. THE LAWS WHICH AFFECT THE POOR, 

AND THE CHARITABLE INSTFrUllONS 
OF IRELAND, BOTH PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE. 

1. — Laws respecting Vagrancy. 

3.— County Infirmaries. 

3.— Fever Hospitals. 

4.— Di^ensaries. 

5. — Lunatic Asylums. 

6.— Houses of Industry. 

7. — General superintendence of Charities by 
Grand Juries. 



I. STATE AND CONDITION OF THE POORER CLASSES IN IRELAND. 

1 . — State of the Peasantry generally. 

\ OUR Committee have felt it their duty to make the most minute and laborious 
inquiry into the actual state and condition of the Irish Poor, considered in all 
points of view, moral, political, physical and economical. .Although they are fully 
667. A 2 aware 



8 — Charities supported by Voluntary Con- 
tributions. 

g Asylums for the prevention and relief of 

Mendicity. 

III. REMEDIAL MEASURES CONSIDERED: 
1. — Extension of Public Works upon the prin- 
ciple of Loans, repayable and adequately 
secured. 

3. — Extension of Inland Navigation on similar 
principles. 

3 Improvement of tile Grand Jury Laws. 

4 Drainage and Embankments. 

5. — A correction of the Abuses incidental to 
the system of Tolls and Customs. 

C. — An Amendment of the Vestry Acts. 

7. — Emigration. 

8. — Education. 

g. — An Amendment of the Laws regulating the 
office of Sheriff. 

10. — A correction of the Abuses incidental to 

Custodiam Writs. 

11. — .The establishment of Local Tribunals for 

Adjudication in cases of Wills, Legacies 
and Intestacies for small sums. 

13. The effects of a multiplication of Oaths, ami 

the mode in whicli Oaths are adminis- 
tered. 

13. — A compulsory system for the Relief of the 
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4 I.— REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

aware that for a close and accurate investigation of these several subjects, em- 
bracing as they do the entire state of Ireland, it will be necessary to examiire 
accurately the details of the Evidence, they still feel it their duty to lay 
the results before the House in a more condensed and accessible shape- They 
regret to be obliged to state, that a very considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion is considered to be out of employment. The number is estimated differently, 
and by Mr. Smith is supposed to be as much as one-fifth of the entire popula- 
tion. By Mr. Ensor it is carried still further, and is calculated to amount to 
one-fourth. From this want of demand for labour, necessarily ensues very severe 
distress among the labouring classes. This, combined with the consequences of 
an altered system of managing land, is stated to produce “ misery and suffering 
“ which no language can possibly describe, and which it is necessary to witness 
“ in order fully to estimate.” This distress is stated to exist in its greatest severity 
in the submbs of cities and towns. Dr. Doyle describes the condition of this suf- 
fering class in the strongest and most impressive manner. He states a case of some 
of the ejected tenantry, who, seeking a refuge in the towns, “ after their little capital 
“ is expended, become dependent upon charity. They next give up their house, 

“ and are obliged to take, not a room, but what they call a corner. Four of 
” these wretched families are sometimes accommodated in one small apartment 
“ of a cabin, and three in another. 1 have not myself seen so many as seven 
“ families in one of these cabins, but I have been assured by one of the officiating 
“ clergymen that there are many instances of it. Their beds are merely a little 
“ straw spread at night on the floor, and by day wrapped up or covered with 
” a quilt, or with a blanket. In these abodes of misery disease is often produced 
“ by extreme want ; disease wastes the people, for they have no food or com- 
“ forts to restore them ; they die in a little time.” Such is the striking picture 
given of the deplorable suffering existing among certain classes of the Irish poor ; 
but it is most gratifying to your Committee to consider, that though such cases 
do unhappily exist, it appears from the Evidence that it would be contrary 
to the facts if they were to be considered as so much the rule as the 
exception. The wages of labour do not appear to have fallen very considerably. 
By returns made from the County Treasurers throughout Ireland, the rate of day 
labour appears to average lorf., as charged in the accounts of Presentment work. 
During the last five years, it does not appear that the wages of labour paid by 
the Board of Works, the Government Engineers, or the Directors-General of 
Inland Navigation, have fallen. A very extensive contractor, Mr. Mullins, 
considers, “ that there is rather a tendency to increase the rate of wages than 
otherwise;” and in comparing the present wages with what was received 
during the war, the same witness adds, “ that the labourers can now purchase as 
“ much provisions for 6 j. as they could formerly for 12 S. Clothing,” he fur- 
ther states, “ is less than one-half cheaper ; linen is to be had for one-half the 
“ price; cottons, callicoes and checks, those kinds of fabrics which the poorer 
” class of females wear, are now to be had for one-fourth.” References are 
given in the margin to the testimony of witnesses from all parts of Ireland, 

; tending to prove that no very considerable fall in the wages of labour has taken 
place. Mr. Mahony observes, “ that the state of the peasantiy has improved very 
“ rapidly of late years ; ” “ that the country has greatly altered for the better ; 

. “ that the peasantry are better clothed, and in every way seem to be more 
; ” comfortable, and that their houses are improving.” He adds, “ that agri- 
: “ culture has improved ; the mode of ploughing, the description of carts 
• “ and other farming implements.” A practical farmer states, that “ the quality 
; “ of agricultural produce has improved, and the quantity has increased ; that the 
“ description of stock in husbandry has improved since the increased intercourse 
” with England ; the Hereford, Ayrshire and Leicester breeds being brought 
“ over. i\Iore land is cultivated, and the people are considered to possess 

more 
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more comforts than formerly, and on Sundays and holydays to be better 
clothed. Among the better class of fanners, Mr. Musgrave considers, “ that ioi6. 

“ veiy great improvement has taken place, and that the number of slated 
“ houses is increasing very considerably ; that the repeal of the Union Duties 1022. 

“ has produced a great cheapness of calico, and dress of that kind ; and 

“ that in country villages there is a much greater number of bakers than there io33- 

“ were a few yeai-s ago.” The House will at once perceive the importance 

of this last observation. The peasantry, who by means of the facilities 

of steam navigation, carry their produce to the English market, are said to ii97. 

“ acquire information and good habits by their intercourse with England ; the 

“ fruits of which are becoming more and more manifested in Ireland.” In the 

county of Wexford, Captain Owen states, that agriculture is in a state of very 1311. 

rapid improvement, evinced in “ a superior mode of ploughing, better agricul- 

“ toral implements, improvement of stock, and a better management of farms.” 

Roads of all descriptions have improved, and the facilities of transport and of >37®- 

conveyance have been augmented ; a striking example of which is given in the 1025. 

establishment of day cars by Mr. Bianconi in the south-east of Ireland. These 

vehicles, chiefly used as conveyances by the middle classes, were only introduced 

in 1815; and at the present moment have so widely extended as to travel over 

1,600 miles daily. This establishment yields support to more than 100 families ; 1025. 

employs 200 horses, and creates a demand for 8,000 to 10,000 barrels of oats, and 

600 to 700 tons of hay. In like manner, in the county of Mayo, Mr. Living- 1528. 

stone, a merchant of Ballina, observes, that “ the habits of the peasantry, their 

“ clothing, and their houses, are all improving.” Mr. Weale, an officer of the 

Department of the Land Revenue, considers, “ that in every quarter, in every 1701. 

“ comer of Ireland, there are perceivable evidences of growing and rapidly grow- 

“ iiig prosperity.” There is an extension of the growth of clover and vetches. 1749. 

Iron ploughs, of an excellent description, are purchased; and the common log, * 753 - 



or block wheel, formerly used, is now superseded by the spoke wheel, introduced 
almost everywhere. Mr. Barry, an inspector-general of fisheries, states, “ that the 2200. 

“ clothing, furniture and comforts of the fishermen have improved decidedly 
“ within his observation : and that the progress of improvement in Ireland, moral 
“ and practical, has been, during the last ten years, exceedingly rapid.” It is oh- 
served by the same witness, that wherever the coast-guard establishment, which 
“ is almost exclusively English or Welch, has been fixed, the most obvious 
“ improvement has taken place in the neighbourhood ; the example which those 
“ men have shown being productive of most beneficial consequences. Tlie 
intercourse by steam between the two countries has given a value to many of the 
lesser articles of farming produce, formerly almost without a market, such as eggs, 
poultry, honey, &c. These matters are now brought into the British market, 
and produce almost a “ new creation of property, which is laid out in manu- SH®- 

“ factured goods, dress and articles of furniture.” The inhabitants of Liverpool 
are stated by a resident in that town to be quite aware of the altered appearance 
even of the Irish reapers, who “ no longer come in the tattered clothes they 3151. 

“ formerly appeared in ; they are ashamed of their I'ags, and are apparently 
“ a different class of persons.” “ I speak from a great deal of examination into 
the state of Ireland,” observes Mr. Blake, the Chief Remembrancer of the Court 
of Exchequer, “ Ireland is becoming from day to day more prosperous: capital 
“ is spreading throughout Ireland, and in proportion as it spreads, so will the 
« general state of all classes be improved.” In the county of Armagh, Mr. 39+0. 

Greer observes tliat tlie consumption of wheaten bread has considerably aug- 
mented; and that at Lurgan, so far fi’om there being a considerable mass of the 
people out of employment, the witness did not know any man able to work that 
cannot get work there. The statement made by Mr. Wiggins, an English land 
a"ent, in describing the south west of Ireland, is equally satisfactory : “ A very 3988. 

“ 667. A3 “ great 
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4940. 
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“ great improvement has taken place in all respects during the last twenty-two 
“ years; with regard to food there is not much change ; but in the habits of elean- 
“ liness, and order and regularity, in their clothing, and sense of propriety in all 
“ respects, I conceive in their moral character and conduct altogether the im- 
“ proveraent has been very striking.” In a subsequent part of his examination, 
he adds, “ I think the improvement of Ireland has been more rapid than any 
“ improvement I ever saw in England in any large tract of country.” “ For- 
“ merly,” observes Mr. J. D. Mullen, “ the labourers of the county of 
“ Dublin wore a coarse kind of cloth called frieze, now they uniformly wear 
“ cloth which is dearer, and Is an Evidence of an improved notion of comfort.” 
However consolatory is this accumulation of testimony, it would lead to a false 
inference were it to induce a disbelief in the existence of very great distress and 
misery in Ireland. The population and the wealth of a country may both increase, 
and increase rapidly ; but, if the former proceeds in a greater ratio than the latter, 
an increase of distress, among the poor, may be concurrent with an augmentation 
of national wealth. "Ihe state of the labouring classes must depend on the pro- 
portion existing between the number of the people and the capital which can be 
profitably employed in labour ; and your Committee agree in the observations 
made by a witness of great acuteness and information, that “ the operation of 
“ natural causes, and the improved spirit of social life are the true and 
“ efficient sources from which the prosperity of Ireland may be anticipated. 
“ The foundations of her prosperity are laid,” concludes Mr. Roe, ” and time 
“ will complete the structure.” 



2 . — The Law and Practice in the relations between Landlord and Tenant. 
The attention of your Committee has been earnestly turned to the system of 
managing landed property, and the relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. It would be utterly impossible to form any estimate of the condition of 
the poorer classes without bestowing the utmost consideration on this part of the 
subject. Indeed, in any agricultural country, but more particularly in one like 
Ireland, the connection between the inheritor and the occupier of the soil is one 
which must influence if not control the whole system of society. 

Under the strong excitement of war prices, and of the free trade in corn witli 
Great Britain, the agriculture advanced with extreme rapidity. In this advancin<>' 
state, the demand for labour increasing daily, the population augmented in 
a similar proportion. Lands rose greatly in value from year to year, and lessees 
were tempted to realize profit-rents by subletting their farms. In this way, 
a system previously existing was continued and extended, and one or more mesne 
tenants were interposed between the owner and the occupier. The latter was 
always ultimately subject to the demand for rent, and was, in fact, liable to be 
distrained by the head landlord, as well as by all the mesne tenants. The 
tendency on the part of the tenant was, either to sublet or to subdivide among 
his family. If the former course was taken, the class of middlemen was created. 
This system operated as an absolute bar to any encouragement which might have 
been given to their tenantry by the proprietors of estates. It led to the payment, 
or to the promise, of much higher rents by the occupier. “ Under the middle- 
man,” observes an English land-agent, “ the occupying tenant pays, in general, 
“ a much higher rent to a middleman than to the proprietor, because the middle- 
“ man is not contented with the same rate of rent that the superior landlord 
” would require in proportion to the produce ; the middleman would exact as 
“ much as he can possibly get, without any reference to the future iinprove- 
“ ment or prosperity of the tenant, or to any thing else than the profit 
” he gets out of the land ; but the landlord has very different feelings, he 
” looks forward and considers the reversionary interest he has in keeping 

“ his 
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“ his tenant in a state of prosperity; the middleman only looks to the 
immediate mercantile benefit.’’ A more severe exaction of rents, a dimi- 
nished power of making concessions in case of a fall in prices, were all 
necessary consequences of this system of sub-letting. The practice of sub- 
dividing produced efifects very nearly similar. “ Where a small fanner took 20 
“ or 30 acres of land,” observes Dr. Doyle, “ and was permitted to subdivide 
“ it among his children, he did so when they grew up, and hence the subdivision 
" immediately resulted. Those children again subdivided it among their 
“ children, until the farm of 40 acres was subdivided into pieces not exceeding 
“ an acre each. Now if the tenant taking the 40 acres had not been permitted 
“ to subdivide his land, he would have provided for his children by sending them 
“ one into the army, .mother into the navy, and then left his holding to a third. 
“ Thus the farm would have been continued in its first state; but the tenant 
“ being at liberty to subdivide availed himself of that privilege, and the landlord 
“ encouraged him in doing so, because, instead of having one freeholder, he had, 
“ by the subdivision, four.” The condition of these small tenants or cottiers is 
thus described by a working farmer : “ The poor living on a farm so subdivided 
“ cut it up, destroy it, abuse the land by bad tillage, and do not leave so much 
“ as a bush or a tree, but they cut them all down. The cabins they live in 
“ are the most miserable and wretched to be seen, enough to give them fever and 
“ sickness, which it does in many cases.’’ The cultivation is of the worst descrip- 
tion, the potato crop becomes more uncertain, the liabilities to scarcity greater, 
the quality of the root less nutritious, and the visitations of fever more frequent. 
The soil itself is also deteriorated daily. “ The quality of the produce 
“ certainly is deteriorated, and the quantity also considerably lessened; for 
“ gi'ound, which is in good heart, will give better com or better potatoes than 
“ that which is very much impoverished ; besides, the poorest sort of people can 
“ rarely find good seed to put into the ground, and the land being tilled by them 
“ year after year, and not let to rest at all, must become a mere caput mortuum'' 
» The ease with which a family is provided with the miserable cabins before- 
“ mentioned, and the simplicity of their ordinary food, consisting almost entirely 
“ of potatoes, induce early marriages among the poor ; and these new families 
“ are scantily provided for by a subdivision of the lands. This subdivision is 
“ a roost serious evil, because it tends to the increase and spread of the most 
“ abject poverty and misery, and burthens estates with a numerous and almost 
“ naked population, whose utmost industry extends to the raising of sufficient 
“ potatoes for their daily food, and saving the turf for their supply of fuel. These 
“ objects accomplished, they have little further motive for exertion, since employ- 
“ ment in the service of others seldom presents itself. No wonder then that such 
'* families exhibit many proofs that ‘idleness is the mother of mischief.’ ” “Ido 
“ not think,” obser\es Mr. Dyas, “ that these people could have become better 
“ from the low degraded state of society in which' they were. There was an 
“ over-abundant population ; they lived in huts ; they never could have bettered 
“ themselves, as they had not a spirit of emulation.” An officer of the Land 
Revenue Department observes, in reference to tenants of this description, 
“ They never could have raised themselves from a state of indigence.” Dr. 
Doyle confirms this statement : “ At no time w’as the condition of the occupy- 
“ ing tenantry good ; but I think it was every day growing worse and worse.” 
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Such was the state of things so soon as a fall in prices occurred after the 899. 

Peace. A change then began to take place in the system of managing lands. 

The great decline of agricultural produce prevented many of the middlemen 
as well as the occupiers from paying their rents ; an anxiety began to be felt by 
the proprietors to improve the value of their estates, and a “ general impression 4324. 

“ was produced in the minds of all persons, that a pauper population spread 
667. A 4 “ over 
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over the country would go on increasing, and the value of the land at the 
same time diminishing, till the produce would become insufficient to maintain 
the resident population. That evil became so obvious,” continues Dr. Doyle, 
that the proprietors thought some remedy ought to be applied j and they did 
accordingly apply remedies, of the principle of which 1 highly approve ; but 
I thought, and still think, that those laws ought to have been accompanied by 
some provision for the poor.” 

The new system ofmanaging lands was that of consolidating farms, and bringing 
the landlord and tenant more immediately in contact. It is stated to lead to better 
husbandry, to a greater certainty of the potato crop, to farm buildings and more 
comfortable habitations, to the gradual improvement of the quality of the soil, 
and the quantity of produce. Lower rents are assumed, but, on an average of 
years, larger rents are paid ; and a race of yeomanry is likely to spring up and to 
be encouraged. These benefits are so strongly felt, that all the witnesses concur 
that they are universally recognized by landlords and agents, and are carried into 
practice as far as circumstances will admit. The risk to be apprehended is not 
that the proprietors of land should be insensible to these considerations, but that 
they should, in some cases, proceed with too much rapidity. So far from its 
being for the interest of the landlord to sublet, and so far from there existing 
any inveterate habit of subdividing farms for the sake of acquiring higher rents, 
experience has shown that personal interest imperatively prescribes a contrary mode 
of proceeding. It is a mistake to imagine that these clearances of estates have ori- 
ginated with the Subletting Act, or with the statute that raised the franchise. 
On the contrary, they existed more than ten years before those measures had 
been adopted ; but it is undoubtedly true that both statutes have given motives or 
afforded facilities for pursuing a course previously adopted on the grounds of 
private Interest. If the condition of the landlord and of those tenants who remain 
in possession of the soil are alone considered, the change is undoubtedly one 
of unmixed good. But the situation of another class remains to be considered, 
that of the ejected tenantry, or of those who are obliged to give up their small 
holdings in order to promote the consolidation of farms. Their condition is 
necessarily most deplorable. “ It would be impossible for language to convey 
“ an idea of the state of distress to which the ejected tenantry have been reduced, 
“ or of the disease, misery, and even vice, which they have propagated in the 
“ towns wherein they have settled ; so that not only they who have been ejected 
“ have been rendered miserable, but they have carried with them and propagated 
“ that misery. They have increased the stock of labour, they have rendered 
“ the habitations of those who received them more crowded, they liave given 
“ occasion to the dissemination of disease, they have been obliged to resort to 
“ theft and all manner of vice and iniquity to procure subsistence ; but what 
“ is perhaps the most painful of all, a vast number of them have perished of 
“ want.” 



The Poorer Classes. 
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Your Committee cannot help hoping and believing that the foregoing powerful 
statement is one which describes an extreme case : still there can be no doubt that 
inmakingachange, in itself important andsalutary.a most fearful extent of suffering 
is produced. The change was unavoidable, and could not have been delayed ; 
a postponement could not have averted the evil day, which would eventually have 
come, and have been attended with pressure aggravated by reason of the post- 
4304. poneraent. “ Had the evil gone much further,” continues Dr. Doyle, ” tlie 

“ misery would of necessity have increased. It was indeed essentially necessary 
“ to the good of the country that tlie system should be corrected, and every wise 
“ man applauds those measures which were taken for the correction of it ; but 
“ I believe there are very few people who now witness the sufferings of the poor 
“ in Ireland who would not be inclined to say, that along with tliose acts to 

“ which 
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which I have referred, there ought to have been a provision made for the 
“ ejected.” 

Your Committee conceive that it is the imperative duty of individuals of the 
Government and of the Legislature to consider what means can be devised to 
diminish this mass of suffering, and at the same time to secure for the country 
a better economic condition, promoting a better management of estates, and 
regulating the relations between landlord and tenant on rational and useful 
principles. 

The present difficulties of the situation of Ireland rather appear to be incidental 
bo a transition from one system to another, than any which can be considered as per- 
manent. “ The change that is now taking place in Ireland,” observes Mr. Musgrave, 
" is analogous to those changes which have occurred in almost every country that 
“ has advanced to a certain degree of improvement ; particularly in England, in the 

time of Henry the yth. In many parts of Germany a similar change is now 
** going on ; for instance in Westphalia, where it produces the same consequences. 
“ Persons from Westphalia are found wandering over other parts of Germany in 
“.the same way that Irish labourers come to England., The same also occurs in 
“ Silesia, where the linen manufactory is declining.” In describing the system 
of consolidating farms in Scotland, Dr. Chalmers remark.s, “ I am not sensible 
“ that it had the effect of lowering the condition of the poor. I have no doubt 
“ that they would experience the evils of a transition state. It has given rise 
“ to the erection of a great many country hamlets, which have swollen into vil- 
“ lages, and are chiefly occupied by country artificers.” Mr. Bicheno, the secre- 
tary to the Linnsan Society, remarks, “ In examining the old authors, about 
“ the time of Elizabeth and James, all the facts that are stated by them bear me 
“ out in saying that the condition of the peasantry in this country in the fifteenth 
“ and sixteenth centuries was very similar to what now exists in Ireland. This 
“ similarity will particularly be found as regards the cottier system of husbandry, 
“ where a family have a small piece of land, and cultivate it by their own industry. 
“ The analogy certainly tends to establish the fact that Ireland is now in a tran- 
“ sition state, the ultimate consequences of which will be useful to the country, 
** however severe the pressure may be for the time on individuals. The cottier 
“ system, though at a certain stage contributing to the happiness of those who 
“ pursue it, has still a strong tendency to create a subdivision of land, till at the 
“ last it becomes too small to support the occupant.” 

Various suggestions have been made to your Committee, with a view to carry 
the country safely through the period of change, and the sevej'e trials to which 
it is incident. Emigration, the improvement of the bogs and waste lands, the 
embankment and drainage of marsh lands, the prosecution of public works on 
an enlarged scale, the education of the people, not only in literary knowledge, 
but in habits of industry, the encouragement of manufactures, the extension of 
the fisheries, and lastly, the introduction of a system of poor laws, either on 
the English or Scotch principles, or so modified as to be adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland. On all these most important questions Your Com- 
mittee have taken much valuable Evidence, on which they proceed to offer some 
remarks to the House. Your Committee cannot, however, close this branch of 
inquiry without calling the particular attention of the House to the satisfactory 
results stated to have been attained at Glenbegh, the estate of Lord Headley. 
In that experiment there has been shown an example worthy of imitation by 
other lauded pi'oprietors. On that property the problem already referred to 
has been solved, and an estate has been brought from a very wretched to 
a highly improved condition, equally to the advantage and to the credit of the 
landlord, advancing and securing at the same time the tenant’s prosperity and 

667 . B well 
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L well being. The evidence on this subject is at once so interesting and so instmc-’ 

ThePoorcrClasses, t^at Your Committee insert it as part of their Report, for the purpose of 

Landlord tenant, exciting the more particular attention of the House, of the public, and of the 
' ^ landed proprietors of Ireland. 

4033. Are you acquainted with the district of Glenbegh, in the barony of Iveragb, 
in the county of Kerry 1 — Yes, intimately. 

4034. Whose estate is that district upon?— Lord Headley’s. 

4035. Have you been concerned in the management of that estate ? — I have very 

much for 22 years. , . . , - j. . - » 

4036. What is the local situation of the estate?— It is in a very mountainous district 
Iw the sea-side, on the banks of the bay of Castlemain. 

4037. Whatis its extent?— There are about 15,000 acres :^glish. , . , . q 

4038. In what year did your acquaintance with the district begin? — I think m 1807 

4039. Do you know what the amount of the population was at that time ? — I am not 

able to speak to that. . ^ 

4040. What was the character of that population ?— The population then was an 
extremely wild and savage one. 

4041. Was it not an asylum for criminals?— It was an asylum for all the oflenders,, 
robbers and murderers in that part, and of the whole county ; it used to be the boast ol 
the people that no criminal was ever punished from it. 

4042. Was it pervious to aKing’swrit, or to a magistrate’s warrant?— bcarcely. ine- 
first time I visited the place a major of the army waited upon me to say he was deputed 
as escort to collect some taxes, the hearth-money, I believe 5 he requested my intiuence 
as the appointed agent, to dispose those people to pay, for he said they had met him' 
upon the brid<re, or a small pass between the mountains, and they told him they would 
sacrifice him and his party of soldiers if they stirred another foot into that place, and he 
made a retreat, and called upon me to assist, which of course I declined, and I believe 

they never paid anything, whilst the rest of the country did pay. 

4043. Were there not frequent cases of shipwreck along that coast? — Yes, 1 believe^^^ 
in general, once or sometimes twice a-year, there have been shipwrecks on the coast of 
the bay of Castlemain, and it is well known at Doyd’s to be a most dangerous point. 

4044. Did those misfortunes afford any means of employment or occupation for the 

tenantry of Glenbegh ?— It called out a great many of their qualities of enterpnze, for. 
they were very busy at that time, and they used to build their cabins upon the dirt m 
order to have a good look-out for the wrecks ; they considered them as part of their 
means of subsistence. . 

4045. What was the state of their habitations?— Their habitations were very miserable i 
the very lowest kind of huts that are found in Ireland, without windows or chimneys, and 
perfectly miserable cabins of the worst kind that younow see along the roads in Ireland. 

^ 4 046. Had they any cattle ?— They had cattle. I recollect at that time there were abonfe 
1,200 cows upon those 15,000 acres, and the place was considerably overstocked, which. 

is a very common fault of the cottier tenants of Ireland. tT- 

4047. Did you ever hear the phrase of lifters applied to the cattle in that district . — Yes, 

I reimllect that phrase, which meant that they were so starved they could not get up 
without lifting. . „ ^ 

4048. Were there many quarrels amongst those people? — They were constantly quar- 
telling ; it was a kind of sessions that one held in going there ; they were coming to com- 
plain of each other; and constant assaults and fightings were taking place aniongst 
them ; that a good deal arose from the partnership tenancy ; there were fourteen or fifteen 
people associated in one lease, and those people were constantly squabbling about the 
division of their little meadows, or the stoclcing of their little holdings. 

4049. In their clothing did they wear shoes and stockings? — Very few, they were 

extremely ill clothed at that time. _ . 

4050. Were there any roads through the district ? — There was one mountain road 
which pa.ssed at the side of a very extraordinary cliff, like Penmanmuir in Wales, and 
extremely rugged and rough, it was the only roacl in the whole district. 

4051. Was that a road upon which wheeled carriages could pass i — Few wheeled ca^ 

riages passed at that time, but it was the only passage to the Barony of Dunkerran, which 
is the next Barony to Iveragh. . , , • r 

4052. Were cars or wheeled carriages employed for the agricultural operations 01 the 

interior ^ There was not a single car at that time in the whole district ; they had sticks 

placed with cross-bars, and drawn upon the ends, but very seldom even that, for back 
load horses with baskets were then used. _ , -u j ■ 1 

4053. Is this district at the present moment in the condition that you have described it t 

At the present moment it exhibits a very extraordinary contrast to the condition I have 

described ; the people are now well clothed, they ore extremely industrious and orderly, 
and 1 have seen them attending the chapel regularly twice a day, as well dothed, and as 
neat and as orderly and as well conducted as you see in a country village in England. 

4054. Has the character of the houses changed ? — The houses are very considerably 
changed ; there are about 1 50 new houses built upon the place, and they are as neat houses 
as you will see almost in England ; they are built of stone walls, 18 inches, or two feet 

thick 
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ihick, they are whitewashed outside, and very neatly thatched with the sand-rush, which J. 

grows upon the sand banks on that coast, with windows, and three rooms in general : The Poorer Classes, 

some of them are 6o feet in front, and the old cabins are converted into cowhouses and 

places for the cattle. Landlord & Tenant. 

^ 4055. Has the agriculture improved ? — The agriculture has improved very consider- 
ably ; they have got into the habit of using sea-sand, which abounds upon that coast. 

When I first went there they knew of the existence of it, but we were obliged, in order 
to get them to use it, to get a vessel established to bring it from certain parts of the sand- 
banks, which they thought was much better than the dry sand, which was accessible, but 
alter some time they found tiiat the dry sand was just as good as that which was dredged 
up from the sea, and they used that. I gave them a small allowance for the use of the 
sand at first, but I gradually reduced that, and now they use an immense quantity without 
any allowance, and that sand enables them to cultivate the bog and mountain to a great 
extent, and we have had about 2,000 acres since the year 1808 reclaimed, and consider- 
ably improved by the application of that sand and sea-weed. 

4056. Have there been roads naade ? — The original road has been converted by a new 
line into a fine mail-coach road, but Lord Headley has made at his own expense about 
12 miles of the other road fit for the purposes of the people. 

4057. Have those improvements of tne roads led to the introduction of cars and 
wheeled carriages? — There are now a great number of cars, almost every one of the 
principal farmers has a car. 

4058. Has the use of the rude machine you have described, made of the cross sticks 
drawn by a horse, altogether ceased ? — Altogether. 

4059. Having descried the state of Glenbegh in the year 1807 to have been much 
worse than the neighbouring district, how does it stand now in comparison with the 
neighbouring districts? — I conceive it is considerably superior to the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and really to a stranger affording a great contrast. 

4060. Do you recollect the failure of the crop in 1821 ? — Ido. 

4061. Was there not a very great pressure upon parts of Kerry at that time from 
that failure ? — ^Very considerable ; 1 think, out of a population of 230,000 in Kerry, 

1 70,000 were reported to have been destitute of the means of subsistence for the moment ; 
and it ought to be remarked to the credit of the people that not a single depredation on 
property took place. 

4062. Did the condition of the estate of Glenbegh at that time afford any test by 
which you could show that it was better than the other parts of the country ? — It did ; 
a most remarkable test ; for instead of suffering from want of food they were enabled to 
sell food to the rest of the country ; of potatoes they sold a very considerable quantity 
at that time. 

4063. Having described the former state of Glenbegh and its actual condition at present, 
will you have Uie goodness to explain what means were adopted for effecting this sin- 
gular improvement ? — ^The means adopted were generally an attention to the character 
of the people, and a constant desire on the part of the managers of the estate to avail 
themselves of the disposition of those people to the improvement of the' lands, and to 
the improvement of their habits and character generally ; it was done with very little 
sacrifice of rent, or of money, but a constant and earnest attention to the object of 
improving the estate by the industry of the people j and whenever any particular instance 
of good management, or industry, or of care to collect the sand or the weed, or to reclaim 
or cultivate land, or to build a decent house, was evinced by any of the people, they were 
encouraged by some little emolument, or attention or allowance, or something of the 
kind. I think the first system was to allow the people half the value of any improve- 
ments made out of their rents ; but as those rents were very considerably higher than 
could have been paid, we conceived that the allowance was rather nominal than real, 
though it had the real effect of improving the estate. 

4064. Then are the Committee to understand that the improvements you have hitherto 
described have been effected chiefly by the people themselves under a due system of 
encouragement and advice from the landlord ? — Precisely so. 

4065. You have stated that this has been effected wi^out any considerable sacrifice 
on the part of the landlord ; has there been any increased value given to the estate 
which has been proportioned to the amount of rent sacrificed by the landlord? — If it 
were to be sold now, I should say it would sell for many thousands of pounds more 
than it would have done before, even allowing for what would have been the natural 
progress of the estate without those attentions and urging. In fact, seeing that the 
estate had been neglected for many years, and seeing the necessity of either abandoning 
it to a state of waste, or of doing something in the way of improvement. Lord Headley 
wished its improvement should be urged, and it was urged, and his own persona! attention 
had a great deal to do with it. 

4060. Has there been an improvement in the character and conduct of the people ? — • 

A very considerable improvement in the character and conduct, so much now, that 
I conceive the people of Glenbegh to be as well-behaved people as any others in the 
county at least : but there have been some instances of offences in that parish, as well as 
in the rest of tlie country, and no more, and none of those offences have been brought 
home to the natives. 

4067. Does there exist the same difficulty that you have described of administering the 
laws?— Not at all; every kind of legal process is now carried on there, 1 think more 
easily than in any other part of the county. 

667. B 2 4068. During 
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4068. During the disturbances that occurred, did the spirit of whiteboyism extcrwl 
iUelf to Glenbegh ? — Not at all : on the contrary the inhabitants had a meeting, and passed 
resolutions in a style rather of superiority, disavowing any participation in those feelings, 
and stating that the reason they did not participate in those feelings was the attention that 
had been paid to them and to their improvement for so many years. 



3 . — State of Trade. 

The view which Your Committee have thus taken of the increasing wealth 
of Ireland, is fully confirmed by considering the state of her commerce. 
In Sir Charles Whitworth’s Tables, the exports of all Ireland to Great 
Britain, dui-ing the seven years from 1723 to 1729, amounted in value 
to £.2,307,722. In 1829, the exports from the single port of Waterford 
reached £. 2, 1 36,934 ; a sum less by £. 1 70,000 only than the whole trade of 
Ireland for seven years, a century previously. The following Table exhibits the 
progress of the cross-channel trade since the Union, the amount being given in 
official values. 



YEARS 


Exports to Grsat Britain. 


Imports from all parts. 


' ' ' 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


1801 - 


3 . 270 . 35'3 12 - 


4,621,3.14 16 6 


1805 . - - 


4,067,717 1 7 


5,294,967 4 11 


1809 - 


5,316,557 5 1 


6,896,821 j8 10 


1813 - 


6,746,353 12 10 


7,797,286 11 - 


1817 - 


4,722,766 - 3 


5,646,563 3 9 


1821 - 


5,338,838 4 6 


6,407427 15 9 


1825 


7,048,936 5 6 


8,596,785 8 11 



Great as has been the progress of the exports of Ireland ; the increased con- 
sumption of British manufactures has been still more rapid. The quantity of 
3858. British manufactures consumed in Ireland has quadrupled since the year 1 793 ; 

whilst the quantity of Irish produce has little more than tripled in the same 
period. But as the exports of Ireland consist almost exclusively of raw 
produce, in order to estimate the exact condition of the country, as marked by 
increasing consumption, Your Committee direct the particular attention of The 
House to the following Table, which gives the increasing amount of cotton 
manufactures, cotton-wool, tallow and coals, imported from Great Britain to 
Ireland. 



YEARS. 


Cotton Manufacture 
entered by tlie Yard. 


Cotton Wool. 


Tallow. 


Coals. 


Thequantity of Coals 
imported in iSsg. 






Ui . 


Cwli. 


Tear. 


Tens. 


1801 


44.314 


147,028 


16,679 


315,345 


921,043 


1805 


59,874 


569,268 


7,171 


412.515 




1809 


205,110 


1,242,864 


408 


402,040 




1813 


314,783 


1,319,900 


8,726 


517,047 




1817 


541,900 


971.922 


3,590 


712,988 




1821 


968,369 


1,627,394 


35,550 


651,909 




1825 


4,996,885 


2,112,774 


131,912 


738,453 





In some very important articles, it is true the consumption has not augmented 
as might have been expected. Raw sugar and tobacco may be taken as examples. 
But this circumstance may be accounted for by the amount of duty paid on both 
commodities, and by the extent of smuggling which takes place in tobacco. 

No 
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No general account of the trade between Ireland and Great Britain can be j. 

rendered subsequent to 1825 ; the commercial intercourse having, from the ter- The Poorer Classes, 
mination of that year, being assimilated to a coasting trade. But there can be 

no doubt that there has been a very great progressive increase during the last / 

five yeai-s. The foreign trade of Ireland having continued progressive, and the 
general tonnage being greatly increased, it is not to be doubted but that the 
British imports have augmented at the least in the same ratio. 

The imports from foreign pai-ts into Ireland have augmented, during the last 
five years, from £.1,547,849. 3. 5. to £.1,669,406. 11.; and the following 
Table will lead to an inference that the increased trade with Great Britain has 
been still more considerable. 



AN ACCOUNT of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards in the Ports of 
Ireland, for the Year 1801, and for every fourth Year of the subsequent period until i8sy, inclusive ; distinguisliing 
the Trade with Great Britain from the Trade with Foreign Parts. 





TIUDE WITH GREAT BRITAIN, j 


TRADE Wmi FOREIGN PARTS. 


TOTAL. 


In« 


ards. 


Out 




Inwards. | 


Out 


wards. 


1 Inwards. | 


Out 


wards. 


j Ships. 1 


Tods. 


Ships 


Tom. 


Ships, 


Tons. 


Siiips. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Siiips. 


Tons. 


•1801 - 


6,816 


582,003 


. 




874 


129,239 






7,690 


711,242 






1805 - 


6,875 


598.720 


6,306 


566,790 


1,085 


155,742 


829 


136,927 


7,960 


754,462 


: 7,135 


703,717 


1809 - ' 


7,011 


580,587 


7,041 


600,898 


853 


115,356 


696 


103,212 


7,864 


695,943 


7,737 


1 704,130 


1813 . 


9.096 


773,286 


8,569 


718,851 


826 


125,895 


986 


171,319 


9,923 


899,181 


9,555 


890,170 


1817 - 


10,143 ' 


845,360 


9,186 


770,547 


748 


108,752 


723 


116,973 


10,890 


954,012 


9,909 


887,520 


1821 - 


9.924 


844,997 


9,440 


819)648 


800 


316,538 


631 


98,718 


10,734 


961,535' 


io,o6i 


918,366 


1825 . 


11,542 


984,754 


8,923 ' 


741,18a 


1,116 


182,660 


767 


136,991 


13,658 


1,167,414 


9,689 


878,173 


1829 - 


13,878 


1,392,041 


8,923 


906,158 


1,093 


178,936 


723 


133,303 


34,971 


1470,977 


9,645 


1,039,461 



* No account of vessels cleared outwards was kept for this year. 



Office of Keg' Gen' of Shipping,' 
Custom House, London, 

5th June 1830. 



Jno. Covey, 

Acts Reg' Gen' of Shipping. 



Your Committee find these inferences supported by a reference to the tonnage 
on the Grand Canal of Ireland, and the Barrow Navigation ; which proves that 
the increased activity of internal traffic has been commensurate with the extension 
of general commerce. 



TONNAGE on the Gkand Canal. 



1821 -------- 142,622 

1822 '34,939 

1823 143.H7 

1824 166,749 

1825 188,731 

1826 189,686 

1827 179.173 

1828 190,387 

1829 19', 744 



667, 



H3 
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The Poorei' Classes. 
Steam Navigation. 



COLLECTIVE VIEW of the State of the Barbow Trade, from 1806, when the Com 
ntercourse Act commenced, to 1828, inclusive. 



Vears. 


Duwn. 


Up. 


CORN. 


MERCHANDIZE. 


To Dublio. 


Not to Dublia. 


Down. 


Up. 




Tmi. 


Toro. 


Tom. 


Tons. 


Tons, 


Tons. 




13,861 


22,823 


16,900 


3.867 


4,180 


2,526 








21,862 


4,460 


4,903 


1,634 




17,068 


21,525 


l6,!00 


4.825 


5,862 


1,718 






20,150 


15,233 


3.625 


6,507 


1.930 


1811 




22,831 


17.243 


4.315 


6,401 


2,307 






20,368 


14,859 


3,480 


5,910 


2,007 








16,019 


4,917 


6,451 


2,718 


1814 






16,386 


4,168 


5.176 


a.496 


1815 




26,811 


18,458 


4,482 


4,682 


2,854 


1816 




22,584 


15,479 


4,242 


4,353 


2,435 






19,256 


12,354 


5.513 


5.095 


3.167 


i8l8 




30,277 


12,469 


6,471 


5.583 


2,901 




22,070 




11,546 


6,096 


5.210 


3.793 


1820 


21,821 




13.809 


5.591 


5,310 


2,755 






18,827 


12,512 


5,737 


5.429 


2,697 




22,663 


18,200 


10,726 


5,600 


4.476 


2,865 






21,4-10 


11,664 


4.496 


3,561 


2,689 


1824 




34-949 


13,597 


4,680 


4,508 


3,840 


1825 




28,377 


15,077 


4.169 


4,077 


4,127 


1826 


a8,o80 


23,325 


13.276 


3,136 


3.540 


4,007 


1827 




21,-357 


11, .582 


4.974 


4.333 


3,709 


1828 


31.731 


23,847 


13,593 


7,203 


7.915 


4.845 



Connected with this branch of the subject, Your Committee have learned with 
satisfaction that the banking business of Ireland is now placed on a much better 
foundation than at former times. Prior to the failure of the private banks, and 
for some time subsequent to that calamity, the rate of discount charged upon 
mercantile paper was five or six per cent, together with a double commission, 
postages and incidental expenses. At present the same business is transacted at 
four per cent only, by the Bank of Ireland, the Provincial Bank, and the other 
joint stock banks established throughout the country. The effect of this reduc- 
tion cannot but be most sensibly felt by the mercantile classes. In 1820, the 
circulation of one entire province, and very nearly of another, was swept away in 
a single week. At present there exists in Ireland but one private bank issuing 
paper ; and there prevails on the subject of the currency, (as stated in evidence,) 
“ a feeling of great satisfaction and entire confidence.” The rate of interest 
upon all securities is stated to have fallen at least one per cent ; and in some 
cases in Ulster, money has been lent on mortgage at 4 1 per cent. 



— Effects of Steam Navigation. 

The effects of Steam Navigation between Great Britain and Ireland, and its 
tendency, in many most important respects, to raise the condition of the poor, 
have occupied much of the attention of Y our Committee. '1 he political and moral 
consequences likely to attend this great and salutary change, are in the highest 
degree important ; but it is chiefly with its commercial and economical effects which 
Your Committee have felt it their duty to deal. In 1824, the first steamer was 
established between Dublin and Liverpool, by Mr. C. W. Williams, a witness 
examined before Your Committee, and whose active public spirit entitles him to 
the highest commendation. At present a capital of £.671,000 is engaged in 
steam communication across the Channel ^ 42 steam-vessels have been established, 
of 8,423 tons by registry. From the time a sailing vessel was first prepared to start 

from 
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from Liverpool, to the time of lier arrival in Dublin, a week might be calculated 

as a fair average for her passage. By steam the voyage is performed in 14 , 3'i6. 

hours. The number of voyages effected in the year is in the proportion of 

about seven to one in favour of steam, as compared with sailing packets. The 

results of this intercourse are most useful and most curious. “ The small inland ngo. 

“ trader now finds his way into the English market with what he has to sell, 

“ and he buys there what he wishes to retail in his own district.” Steam navi- 
gation has given to Ireland the best and dearest market for her agricultural 
produce of all sorts ; and the best, because the cheapest market from whence to 
bring manufactured goods in return. Traders now bring from the manufacturing 3 > 3 o* 

districts of England the smallest quantity of any description of goods, and this 
is effected in two or three days. Tlie effect is of the last importance with 
reference to the quantity of business done with the same capital. It is stated by 
Mr. Williams that not one-fourth of the capital is now wanting to carry on the 
same extent of business j and he adds, “ I anticipate that this will shortly lead 3138* 

“ to the erection of shops and other establishments in the interior of Ireland for 

“ the sale of a vast variety of articles that are not now to be had there.” Some, 

of the small dealers who were formerly turning but a few hundred pounds a, 

year, can new turn £. \ 0,000 in the same articles ; ,50 tons weight of eggs, and 

10 tons of live and dead poultry, are sometimes shipped from Dublin in a single 

day. It is observed truly, that the sale of these articles adds more to the wealth 

of the tenant than to the landlord’s rent ; thus tending to the immediate comfort 

of the peasantry. Another witness informed Your Committee, that since 1824, *^ 9 ** 

in eggs alone, a branch of trade entirely new, there have been exported from 

Dublin only to the value of £.273,000, distributable among the poorer classes. 

Cattle are brought from Ballinasloe, in the county of Galway, to Liverpool, in 1249- 

little more than three days ; they are sent in boats by the Grand Canal, transhipped 
at Dublin, and landed on the quay at Liverpool within the fourth day. The, 
change in the usages of commerce produced by the introduction of steam has 
pressed heavily upon some of the mercantile classes, as stated by Mr. Roe and, 

Mr. Wyse ; “ There is no longer any scope for the employment of large, 5924. 

“ capitals in extensive wholesale transactions;” but any injury produced in 
this way is compensated, and much more than compensated, by the benefits 
conferred on the smaller capitalists, and on the community in general. 

Steam has also been applied to the navigation of the River Shannon, with the 
most important and beneficial consequences. In three years, the tonnage on the’ 3235. 

Middle Shannon has augmented seven-fold. On this, as on other subjects. Your 
Committee recommend the evidence of Mr. Williams to the attention of The’ 

House ; and they consider the improvement and extension of the internal navi- 
gation of Ireland to be a matter entitled to the earliest and most serious con- 
sideration. 

5 . — state of Manufactures, and the Effects of the Tax on Coals. 

Your Committee have already stated, on the concurrent testimony of many 
witnesses, that the most severe pressure of the existing distress is to be found 
in Dublin, and the other cities and great towns. This is stated to arise 2842. 2391. 8352. 

from two causes, the influx of paupers from the agricultural districts, and the “• 

diminished profits of manufacturing industry. In Dublin, this distress has been 
for many years more or less prevalent. ” As long as I recollect any thing of 3725. 

“ Ireland,” says Mr. Blake, “ I have heard of distress from time to time in the 

“ liberties of Dublin. I do not think any length of time ever elapses without 
“ the appearance of distress, of keen and cutting distress, existing there.”' It 
is, however, stated, “ that the condition of the poor of Dublin by no means 4943. 

667. B 4 “ affords 
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“ affords a fair test of the condition of the poor throughout Ireland, as the 
great distress of the poor of Dublin has resulted from the decay of manu- 
“ factures that existed there, and from their transit to other situations ; and 
“ from some modes of labour that had hitherto existed being altogether super- 
“ scded by the introduction of machinery.” Another cause has been the 
artificial encouragement of the silk trade in Dublin, by an Act regulating the 
wages of labour on principles analogous to those of the Spitalficlds Act. The 
repeal of this Act, though obviously necessary, cannot but have created some 
temporary derangement in the trade, which the competition of the superior 
machinery and greater capital of England has still further increased. Similar 
causes have acted upon the manufactures in other places. At Bandon, more 
particularly, the distress has been extreme. ” In the manufacturing districts 
“ where there was the greatest prosperity a few years ago, when our local manu- 
“ factures flourished, there is now most distress *, the towns of Bandon and 
“ Clonekilty are in a most miserable state of distress. 1 never saw anything so 
“ heart-rending as one may witness at Bandon ; starving miserable wretches 
“ flocking through the country to the different gentlemen’s houses, not looking 
for money, but praying for food.” With respect to distress thus produced by 
the competition of skill and machinery, it is impossible to suggest any remedy 
beyond the removal of any artificial impediments which impede the sale of commodi- 
ties or increase the cost of production. It is in vain to think that the rude hand- 
labour of Ireland can compete with the machinery of Great Britain. If the 
manufactures of Ireland are therefore to be sustained, it can only be by the 
application of machinery. But this is impeded by the duty on coals. Many of 
the most intelligent witnesses examined concur in representing that the tax on 
coals “ tends to prevent the increase of manufactures.” Mr. Williams, to whom 
much of the extension of steam navigation is due, states, that “ vessels frequently 
“ return from Liverpool to Dublin without freight, and that if coals were not 
“ subject to duty, this back trade might be supplied by an increased introduction 
“ of coals into Ireland to a considerable extent ; that even a reduction of 1 s. 

a ton would turn the scale in favour of sending coal into the interior of Ire- 
“ land.” Another witness affirms, on the authority of one of the principal manu- 
facturers of Dublin, that “ the repeal of the coal tax would lead to a double 
“ demand for labour in a single establishment, and that where 700 workmen arc 
“ now employed, that employment would be given to 1,400 or 1,500.” “If 
“ this trade were free from restrictions,” observes Mr. Roe, a director of the 
Bank of Ireland, and secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, “the small craft 
“ that cross the British Channel might in many cases employ themselves in 
“ bringing back a return freight of coal.” “ The direct practical effect of these 
duties,” continues the same witness, “ is to discourage the industry, and conse- 
“ quently to augment the distress of the country ; with this additional disad- 
“ vantage, that in many instances the Irish manufacturer, who finds himsell 
“ unable to withstand the competition of his rivals in Scotland especially, who 
“ pay no duty upon coals, is disposed to attribute his failure to legislative injus- 
“ tice.” Nor is it alone the duties which are complained of, but “ the restric- 
“ tions and delays arising out of the regulations necessary at the custom-house;” 
these naturally ^gravate the pressure, and operate in a scarcely inferior degree 
to enhance the price of coals. A free trade in coal would be followed by a reduc- 
tion in price much beyond the mere amount of duty- If the coal which now sells 
at 20 s. a ton were relieved from duties and regulations, Mr. Roe conceives 
tliat it could be laid in by the manufactm-ers at 144. or 155. So very consider- 
able a fall in price, or even a fall not quite so important, could not but be felt by all 
the brewers, distillers, and other manufacturers throughout Ireland. It could not 
blit give additional facilities to the inland steam navigation, and to the commer- 
cial relations of the country. To the repeal of the coal-tax Your Committee 

would 
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wotild therefore direct the most serious attention of the House, as soon as 
that repeal can be effected consistently with the finaneial interests of the 
Empire. 

6 .— State of the Savings' Banks, and the Charitable Loan Societies. 

As one mode of ascertaining the economical condition of the people of Ireland, 
Ycur Committee have considered the state of some of the charitable loans and 
the accounts of the savings’ banks. Under the first class of these institutions 
small loans are made to necessitous but trustworthy persons, which are repay- 
able with interest, and re-applied in the same manner. Thus the charity not 
only supports itself, but the principal accumulates by the addition of interest. 
During the management of Mr. Baylee, a witness examined before Your Com- 
mittee, the Pery Charitable Loan “ has more than doubled, not a farthing of the 
“ money is idle 5 as soon as the amount of a loan is collected : that loan is in- 
“ stantly lent out and it is stated to have had the effect of improvinrr the con- 
dition of the people, and of producing habits of punctuality in the performance of 
their engagements. In Derry a similar charity was established, the fund having 
been created by collections at three charity sermons, preached by the Lord 
Bishop of Derry, by a Presbyterian minister, and by a Roman Catholic clergy, 
man. A principal sum of 500 1 . in small loans has, in 21 years, been lent out 
in 12,600 small loans, giving relief to families containing 63,000 per-sons, and 
affording pecuniary assistance equal to 27,300/. On this sum the loss by 
default of payment has not exceeded 7 /. 1 s. The same system has been applied 
with equally useful effects to the encouragement of industry among the fisher- 
men ; and it has been a most gratifying circumstance to Your Committee to 
remark, that a balance of the subscription raised in England in 1823, for the 
relief of Irish distress, continues to be usefully and benevolently applied for 
this purpose. Mr. Barry observes, “ That the repayment of these small loans 
“ has been uncommonly regular considering the miserable state of destitution in 
“ which these persons are, a fact which proves that tliere is a very current dispo- 
“ sition upon the part of the peasantry to avail themselves of any advantages which 
“ may be granted ; and that there is a fair and honest disposition to make re- 
“ payment when they are enabled to do so.” This evidence with respect to the 
prudential habits of the better classes of the Irish peasantry is confirmed in 
a remarkable manner by the testimony of Mr. Hutchinson, Actuary to the London 
Provident Institution, given before the Committee on Life Annuities in 1829. 
The following is an abstract of the accounts respecting the Savings' Banks of 
Ireland for the last ten years. 



Savings’ Banks of Ireland. 



YEARS 


I PAID 


IN. 




I DRAWN our. 


eading January jth 
















£. 


S. 


d. 


£. 






1821 


46,615 


7 


9 


25,200 






1822 


82,338 


9 


2 i 


8,030 


15 


4 


1823 


123,230 


15 


4l 


11,723 


1 


6 


1824 


’75.292 


fi 


-i 


17,338 


9 


3l 


1825 


207,738 


9 


li 


35,047 


5 


9^- 


1826 


156,249 


4 


4l 


87,085 


14 


2 


1827 


139.080 


- 


- 


164,939 


12 


1 i 


1828 


254.400 


- 


- 


1 34,608 


1 1 


9 


, 18-29 


311,600 


- 


- 


129,002 


s 




1830 


213,020 




- 


221,769 


19 


9 



^ When 



I. 

TLe Poorer 



Classes. 



Savings’ Banks. 



1964- 



1969- 

See Appends. 



2362. 



2359- 
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I, When we take into account the operation of the last Act for the regulation of 

The Poorer Clamci. Savings' Banks, reducing the rate of interest, and limiting the amount of deposits, 
Fever Ita.it. 1 .. Your Committee are by no means prepared to consider that the preceding imcount 

' J- ‘ leads to any inferences materially unfavourable to the economic condition ot 

the Irish people. 

■],— Health of the Poor, as shown by the admissions to Fever Hospitals. 
This prevalence of fever in Ireland has been frequently referred to as a most 

important branch of inquiry. Disease is ever found to be consequent upon scarcity 

and a failure of the potato crop, and therefore the number of admissions into fove 
hospitals forms one of the most accurate tests of the physical condition of the 
, a people : “ I found,” observes Mr. Blake, “ that just in proportion to the increase of 

" ” distess,was theincreaseofdisease.” Your Committee have notbeen successful 

in obtaining as much information as they could desire on this important subject, 
nor are the returns made to them brought up to the present tune, at which, from 
local distress, it is to be feared that contagion may have again shown itselt. In 
3,V,. “ November 1839,” observes Mr. Blake, “ I was one f 

“ appointed to inquire into the state of the chanties of Dublin, and ^ that 
time the number of persons seeking admission to fever hospitals in Dublin 
” was considerably less than usual. One of our Reports, therefore, recom- 
mended a reduction of hospital accommodation, which has since taken place, 
•• I also found in January, on inquiry, that several wards m different hospitals 
» were closed.” This satisfaetoiy statement is confirmed by many of the Reports 
before Your Committee, from which the following are extracts. 









Number of AdmU«oiu 


into Fever Hospit»ls. 






NAME. 


182a. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. 


1826. 1 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 




59 


3» 


56 


75 


74 


107 


86 


53 










130 


303 


264 










351 


' 237 


249 


223 


205 


194 


rSi 


Lismore 


- 




206 


235 


23a 

147 


324 

447 


131 

307 


46 


Cavan - 










195 


300 

381 


226 


H7 


Clogheen 














1,146 


295 


Clonmel 












716 


296 




Tralee - 
Waterford 








1,161 


2,722 


5.209 


291 





As one of the strongest examples that can be given of the / 

fever, it is sufficient to refer to the admissions into the hospital of bt.John 
at Limerick, during two different periods. 

1818 ------ ".476 

18.9 ------ 3,499 

1830 ------ '-f” 

18S.J ------ 692 

8 Slate of the Country as described by the Criminal Returns. 

In considering the actual state and condition of the poor. Your Committee have 
felt it their duty to examine with attention the state of crime and the returns ot 
commitments and convictions laid before the House. In many most 
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results the investigation of this branch of the subject is highly satisfactory. The I- 

population of Ireland appears by the last census to have amounted very nearly The Poorer Classw. 

to seven millions, and the ratio of increase has been computed, by very competent Cr ime. ^ 

judges, to indicate the doubling of that number (should the causes of increase con- '' 
tinue unchecked) in a period of from 30 to 40 years. The population of Ireland may, 
therefore, be safely estimated at the present moment to have reached 8,500,000. 

Yet there has been no general increase of crime, and, in some most important 
particulars, crime has decreased. The following Table will illustrate this very 
interesting fact. 




The average number of capital convictions during this period would thus be 
265, whilst it has amounted in the last year to 224 only; and the average 
number of executions in the last two years may be taken at 29 f , whilst the general 
average of the eight years is as high as 46. 

Those offences which are more peculiarly directed against the State, and 
which mark an insurrectionary spirit, have also decreased in a most striking manner, 
as will be perceived from the following Table. 



l 

1 


1822. 


1833, 


1824. 


1825. 


1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


CommitmsDts for i 
treasonable prac- i 
ticcs. 1 


24 


106 


■ 


4 


' 


- 


- 


- 


Ditto, Sedltiousprac* 


493 


434 


131 


17 


6 


4 


9 


10 


Appearing armed by 
night. 


123 


59 


42 


29 


27 1 


26 


19 




Robbery of Arms - 


64 


31 


i 3 


21 


52 


14 


7 


*7 


Mail Robbery 


3(5 


19 


7 


8 


3 









It is also most gratifying to remark that the measure of lowering the amount of 
duty on spirits, by which the Revenue has been so largely benefited, has produced an 
extraordinary diminution of the offence of illicit distillation, under which charge 
the numerous convictions, and their effect upon the peace and the morals of 
the country, have so frequently been made the subject of observation both in and 
out of Parliament. The commitments and convictions for illicit distillation 
have, during the eight years, been diminished 40 per cent. 



1832. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. I 1826. 

1 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


Commitments fordU' 1,160 






1,047 j 898 


707 1 


1 

669 


649 


dilation. | 














Conviction* - - , 1,003 


1,057 


913 


994 ' 824 


C93 


G52 


617 



tidy. C 2 
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I. 

ThePoorcT Classes. 







In considering tlvis Table, it is iw>t only interesting to remark the diminution of 
crime, but the greater certainty in the administration of the law, proving that the 
change of jurisdiction in matters of revenue trial, and the trust reposed in the 
ms^istracy of the country, have both been attended with, salutary effects. 

The increased certainty of punishment, one of the most important of at! 
causes that can act for the prevention of crime, receives still further illustration 
from an inspection of another part of these Returns. 







1823. 


. 1834. 1 


1835.. 


. 1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


Total Convictions - 


7.572 


7.285 


7.743 1 


8.571 


8,716 


10,207 


9.269 


9.449 


Acquittals 


a, 863 


3,693 


2,901 j 


2,389 


2,770 


3.059 


2.245 


2,622 


No bills, and not pro- 


4.659 


4.473 


4.431 


4.39a 


4.645 


4,461 


3.078 


3.200 


secuted. 


















Bailed, and not pro- 


1 157 




184 


: 163 


187 


304 


91 


— 




















Total Commitments 


1 15.251 


14.632 


15.258 


115.515 


16,318 


18,031 


14,683 


15.271 



It is proved by this Table, that, either more caution is used by the committing 
justices (a natural result of the petty sessions system), or, that, by the state of the 
country, and the operations of the constabulary foree, the means of prosecuting 
to conviction are rendered greater and more certain ; both these causes may 
have probably contributed to produce this most salutary change. It will be 
seen that in 1 822 the cases in which no bills were found, or no prosecutions 
carried on, were 4,659 as compared with 7,572 convictions, whilst in 1829 the 
numbers are only 3,200 to 9,449. being for the first year very nearly in the 
proportion of nine to 14!, and in the second as one to three. Still it appears 
that much more remains to be done before the administration of the law in Ireland 
can be carried on in these respects as satisfactorily as appears to be the case in 
England and in Wales. Comparing the higher classes of offences in both coun- 
tries, the following results appear : 





England and Wales. 1 


Ireland. 


Total Convictions in seven years 


76,248 


31.577 


Acquitted ----- 


21,340 1 


14,522 


No bill and no prosecutions ~ 


12,000 j 


21,300 


Total Conuaitjneuts - - 


I 109,72a 


1 67.399 



From this Table it appears that in England the number of cases m which no 
prosecution takes place, or no bills are found, in the higher offences, scarcely equal 
one-ninth of the total commitments ; in Ireland they almost equal one-third. It is 
riHit to observe that the annual criminal returns presented to Parliament afford 
no adequate means of comparing the total number of offences in the two parts of 
the United Kingdom. The Irish returns comprehend many offences (such as 
assaults and riots, and common misdemeanors) not included in the English 
Tables; these, in the year 1829, amounted to the number of Some 

classes of offences appear almost peculiar to each part of the empire : other 
offences chiefiy prevalent; in Ireland, the crime of murder, and offences com- 
mitted with violence ; in England, offences against property. In Ireland, the 
number of executions during the last seven years amounted to 269 ; of these 130 
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were for murder and attempts to murder ; in England, the number of executions 
were 433, and the cases of murder and attempts to murder were 120 only. The 
following Table has been prepared in order to compare the progress of crime in 
the two countries, and includes all offences of a similar kind. 



I. 

The Poorer Classes. 
Crime. 



Number op Commitments. 





England and Wales. 


Ireland, 


1823 - . - - 


12,263 


8,8^3 


1834 .... 


13-698 


9.467 


1825 .... 


14-437 


9.410 


1826 - 


16,164 


10,471 


1827 - 


17.921 


11,496 


1828 . - - - 


16,564 


8,711 


1829 - . - . 


18,675 


9.001 


Total in seven years - 


109,722 


67.399 



The capital convictions and executions are as follows for the same period : 





England and Wales. | 


Ireland. 


Sentenced to death - 


1 8,349 


1.779 


Executed ... 


488 


269 



The sentence of the law appears to be carried into effect in England in 
1 case out of 171, whilst in Ireland executions follow capital convictions in the 
proportion of 1 to 66. This difference may not arise wholly from a different 
principle of administering the law, but must in some degree be referred to the 
different character of the offences. 



The crimes which in Ireland have rapidly increased are the following : 





1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. 


i8s6. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


Commitments for as- 1 
saults. 


3.393 


3.613 


3.850 


4.437 


4.357 


5,065 


4,856 


5.256 


Riotous assembly - 


353 


353 


358 


495 


735 


857 


1,001 


928 


Larceny from persons 


248 


226 


323 


323 


374 


384 


280 


780 



It is observable that the offences which have diminished in number are those in 
which the public prosecutor generally carries on the proceedings, and that in 
cases left to private prosecution crime has very considerably increased. On 
this subject Your Committee feel it their duty to call the serious attention of 
the House to the following extract from the Report of the last Session on 
the Miscellaneous Estimates. 

“ Your Committee have approached the subject of Crown Prosecutions with 
“ a full conviction of the importance and necessity of providing for the people 
“ of Ireland the most efficacious and immediate means of obtaining legal redress 
“ for any injuries they may suffer, and of carrying the law into effect against 
“ criminal offenders. 

667. C 3 “ After 
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„ After the fullest investigation, Your Committee feel it their duty to express 
•< a decided opinion, that the criminal prosecutions carried on under the 
directions of the Attorney and Solicitor Generals by Crown solicitors appointed 
“ for the several circuits, has been eminently conducive to the due administration 

s r .. of justice^ and ought, with such improvements as may be suggested, to be 

“ persevered in. A late extension of practice has taken place in the selection of 
■' cases made the matter of Crown prosecutions. From 4 e care which is taken 
“ by the Crown lawyers in bringing these cases to trial, and the increased 
“ means thus given of detecting and punishing guilt, Your Committee con- 
“ sider this alteration to have been productive of most beneficial consequences ; 
“ and they conceive the system of Crown prosecutions may be advantageously 
» extended to all offences attended with force, and triable at the assizes, pro- 
“ vided steps are at the same time taken to prevent any unnecessary expenditure. 
« It may be necessary hereafter to consider how far, under proper regulations, 
“ the same system may not be applied to Quarter Sesaons. 

Your Committee fully concur in these opinions, and conceive that no object 
is of greater importance to the State, than to impress on the minds of the people 
of Ireland that the laws of the land afford equal means of protection to a 1 ; 
and that no individual (whatever may be his poverty, or however humble his 
station,) can suffer a wrong in which the institutions of the country do not afford 
him a cheap, immediate, and an adequate remedy. 



II_THE LAWS WHICH AFFECT THE POOR, AND THE CHARITABLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF IRELAND, BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 

1 . — Laws respecting Vagrancy. 

A SH(»RT analysis of the present state of the law with respect to the poor and 
to vagrancy in Ireland, will form a natural and a necessary part of the subject of 
inquiry referred by The House to Your Committee. The earliest statute on these 
subjects, and one which is still in force, is that of the 25th Hen. 6, c. 7, and it 
enacts, “that the sons of husbandmen shall not be idle men, but shall labour 
“ according to their state ; or in default shall be subject to a year’s imprlson- 
“ ment, and a fine at discretion.” By the 28th Hen. 8, c. 24, every person 
who is unable to keep his children at school, (parish schools being at that period 
instituted by law), is directed, under a penalty, to keep them at handicraft or hus- 
bandry. By the 33d Hen. 8, c. 9, the wages of labourers are directed to be 
fixed half-yearly at quarter sessions ; and wages claimed beyond these estab- 
lished rates are made penal. These provisions are, by a late statute of 47 Geo. 3, 
c. 43, extended to cities and towns. The 3d and 4th Phil. & Mary, cap.^ 5, 
passed upon the extraordinary supposition that dealing in horses was the occasion 
of idleness to cottiers and other labourers, enacts, that no labourer shall buy or 
bargain for any horse, &c. Exceptions are afterwards introduced into this strange 
Act for particular trades, and during particular times of the year. Leasers, or 
gleaners of corn, being strong to labour, or impotent persons who shall lease out 
of their own parish, are restrained by the 25th Hen. 8, c. 1 ; and by the 28th 
Hen. 8, c. 24, penalties are added as afurther punishment. By the 33d Hen. 8, 
c. 1 5, the punishment of whipping, imprisonment, and the stocks, is provided 
for vagrancy ; and this statute, subsequently repealed, is continued in operation 
in Wicklow, Armagh, Wexford and the King’s Comity, u & 12 Geo. 3, 

c. 30. 
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c. 30, sec. 635. The 10th & iitli Clia. 1, c. 16, enacts, that any person, not 
having means of support, who shall walk up and down the country, with fosterers, 
kindred or retinue, with one greyhound or more, and exact meat and drink, or 
crave help in such sort as poor people dare not to deny, for fear of some scanda- 
lous rhyme or song to be made upon them, such a person may be bound to 
loyalty and allegiance, and committed till bond given with good sureties. By 
the 6th Anne, c. 11, amended by 9th Geo. 2. c. 6, all loose, idle vagrants, or 
pretended Irish gentlemen, who will not work, or betake themselves to honest 
trade or livelihood, but wander about, demanding victuals, and other loose per- 
sons of infamous lives, shall, on the presentment of a grand jury, be committed 
to the county gaol till transported for seven years, unless they give security 
for their good behaviour. Such persons are however allowed to traverse the 
presentment; but if the traverse be found against them, or, in default of 
security, the penalty of transportation ensues. The last statute on the subject 
is that of the nth & 12th Geo. 3, c. 30, for the establishment of Houses of 
Industry, which will be more particularly adverted to in treating of those estab- 
lishments. It will readily be imagined that the earlier of these statutes are 
fallen into desuetude, and are become inoperative ; such is not the case with 
those laws under which vagrancy is made a transportable offence. These statutes 
are in full force ; presentments are frequently made, and persons are trans- 
ported on the mere presentment of a grand jury, in default of sureties, or on a 
traverse tried, and a finding contrary to the traverser. 



II. 

Laws allMtiiig the 




Tlie following Table will explain the practical effects of this system. 





1822. 


1823. j 


1 

1824. j 


>825. j 


1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


ComniitmentB for 


G23 


48C 


419 j 


345 ] 


312 


324 


234 j 


2.56 


vagrancy. 

Convicted 


285 


239 


:8G 


134 


115 


L37 


85 ■ 





There can be no doubt that it is expedient to repeal all these early and obsolete 
statutes. The simplification of the law, at all times and under all circumstances, 
is desirable, and becomes an imperative duty when applied to penal statutes in- 
applicable to modern usages, and to the existing state of society. The continu- 
ance of such laws cannot be productive of good, and may frequently be found 
a snare for the unwary. With respect to the statutes of Anne and Geo. the 2d, 
under which the legal proceedings already referred to have taken place, though 
it is necessary to continue penalties upon vagrancy, Your Committee cannot but 
think that a more constitutional and efficient system may be adopted than one 
which allows the penalty of transportation to be inflicted upon the mere 
authority of the presentment of a grand jury, and this, not for an offence defined 
with precision, but, under contingencies extremely vague and uncertain. Many 
of the statutes referred to are analogous to English enactments, and some appear 
to have been introduced from a loose application of the principle of assimilating 
the law, rather than from any consideration of the policy of the law itself, or how 
far it could be introduced practically into Ireland. In this way the terra Overseers 
of the Poor found its way into the 10th Car. 1, st. 2, c. 17, sec. 2, though no such 
office existed in Ireland either at common law or by statute. 



C 4 
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11 . 

Laws afiecting the 2 . — County Injinnarks. 

Poor. 

-infiTnTries. Thf. first Act which appears in the Statute-book for the endowment and esta- 

'■ ^ ^ blishment of County Infirmaries, appears to have been the 5thGeo. 3, c. so. Under 

this Act the clergy of the Established Church are created a perpetual corporation for 
the erection of infirmaries ; the qualification for governors by subscription is fixed } 
presentments by grand juries are allowed, not less in amount than 50/. nor 
exceeding too ; and a system of internal government is established. These 
sums being found inadequate for the maintenance of the county infirmaries, by 
the 45 Geo. 3, c. 111, a power of presenting an additional sum of 500/. m 
counties, was granted. By the 47 Geo. 3, st. 2, c. 50. the provisions of the 
former Act are extended to cities and towns having local jurisdictions. Under 
these and some other statutes (unnecessary here to particulari2e), 31 infinnaries 
are now established, in which, during the last year, relief has been given to 
7,729 (intern) patients, besides medical assistance of other descriptions. 'Ihe 
income of these hospitals amounted in the same yeai- to 54.G93 ^ . of "hiph 3,000 1. 
Irish only was derived from Parliamentary funds, the balance being supplied 
from local sources, both by subscription and grand jury taxation. It is desirable 
that these statutes should be considered, amended and consolidated ; and m the 
larger counties, that a discretion should be vested in the grand juries (subject to 
checks analogous to those provided in the Gaol Act) allowing the erection of more 
than one infirmary. Should the suras now leviable be found insufficient for the 
proper maintenance of these charities, which does not as yet appear to be the case, 
the presenting powers may be extended ; but it appears to A our Committee that 
not only is it expedient that the audit of the Commissioners of Accounts, for some 
time discontinued, should be perse\-ered in, but that a regular report should be 
submitted half-yearly to the grand juries, duly attested, stating the condition of 
the hospitals, the relief afforded, and the number of patients admitted, dis- 
charged, or who have died ; a statement of salaries, and of the name and qualifi- 
cations of physicians and surgeons, and of the days and hours of medical and 
surgical attendance ; together with a correct account of income and of expendi- 
ture. A regular inspection on the part of the grand jury should also be 
encouraged and recommended. With these alterations, the county infirmaries of 
Ireland, may be considered as adequate to the purposes for which they were 
intended. A very full Rei>ort on these establishments was made to the Govern- 
ment of Ireland in 1828, and will be found in the Appendix. 

There does not appear to be any sufficient reason why the grant of 3,000/. Irish 
from the Treasury should now be continued. VV hen the laws are consolidated, 
as has been recommended, that sum may be included in the amount of the grand 
jury presentments. Aid from the public purse should be in such matters reserved 
exclusively for loans and advances, and for cases in which local funds are inadequate 
to the immediate discharge of a necessary duty. Tliis case does not arise in 
reference to these small annual grants for the surgeons of infirmaries. 

In consolidating these Acts, it will be useful to repeal a species of monopoly 
created under the 7 Geo. 3, c. 8, s. 3, which limits the appointment of physi- 
cians to persons examined and certified under the seal of the College of Physi- 
cians in Ireland. There can be no doubt that the wider the circle from whence 
candidates may he chosen, the better is the chance of obtaining meritorious public 
servants. No adequate grounds can be stated for an adherence to a rule, which 
excludes from the county hospitals of Ireland, persons duly qualified as graduates 
of London, Edinburgh and Glasgow, or who shall in other establishments have 
obtained a liberal professional education. 

The 
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The only county in Ireland in which a county infirmary has not been established 
is that of Waterford ; this is stated to arise from a local Act, which fixes the 
site for such a charity in a position inconvenient to the public. It is expedient 
that this statute should be amended, and the grand jury of Waterford allowed to 
erect their hospital wherever it can be made most generally useful. 



II. 

Laws affecting tiie 
Poor. 



Fever Hospitals. 



3 . — Fever Hospitals. 



Undee special Acts of Parliament, passed before (be Union, Hospitals for 
the exclusive cure of Fever cases have been established and endowed. One of 
the first of these establishments seems to have been the Hospital of St. John, in 
the city of Limerick. (See 21 & 22 Geo. 3, c. 13.) From the occasional failure 
of the potato crop, and the misery which unavoidably ensues, the poor of Ireland 
are peculiarly liable to fever, which has at various times spread with such 
violence, and to such an extent, as to require extraordinary aid, not only from 
private charity and local assessment, but from the public purse. Dublin has 
frequently suffered most severely from this calamity, and it appears that in one 
single year upwards of 60,000 persons passed through the fever hospitals of 
that city. From these causes it became necessary, in the year 1807, that the 
grand juries should be empowered to raise certain sums, at any spring or summer 
assize, for the support of ffever hospitals. These presentments being £. 100 only, 
were utterly inadequate for the purposes contemplated. In the year 1817 
a contagious fever spread through many districts of Ireland, and medical re- 
ports on this subject were prepared by physicians of ability and experience, 
acting under the direction of the Government. X general Board of Health was 
constituted by a warrant from the Lord Lieutenant ; and a plan of regulation 
was prepared by Mr. Grant, who then filled the office of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. It appears from the Reports of the Board of Health, that, on a mode- 
rate calculation, “ one million and a half of persons suffered from fever, of which 
“ number at least 65,000 died.” In a medical report published on the subject 
of this contagion, it is stated, “ that Protestant and Roman-catholic clergy and 
laity united in the performances of the offices of charity rendered necessary 
“ by this public calamity : the Protestant clergy as members of committees, as 
“ directors of dispensaries, independently of their charitable donations of feod, 
“ straw and other necessaries ; the latter, in their zealous personal attendarwe, 
“ and their distribution of money, food or medicines. Many of both persuasions 
“ perished in consequence of their communications with the sick ; and in the 
“ county of Kerry alone ten Roman-catholic clergymen died.” The following 
description of the effects of one of the contagious fevers of Ireland is given by an 
eye-witness : “ The whole city of Limerick, and more particularly the old town, 
“ was infected with fever ; almost every house had fever. I went through, in 
“ one week, 350 houses, with one of the physicians ; saw the men at work to 
“ fumigate and cleanse them, and that was only one-fourth part of the city. 
“ "We have had in the hospital from 3,000 to 4,000 patients in one year, and 
“ I think we had in one year 4,300 ; the deaths were on an average one in 
“ twelve, but they have been as high as one in eleven and a half. We had four 
“ physicians attending at that time. The grand jury behaved very liberally ; the 
“ Government gave us £. 1 00 a year, and afterwards sent us £. 500. The inha- 
“ bitants assisted very munificently, but they did it in a great measure to save 
“ themselves from the contagion. The extent of the hospital accommodation 
“ was insufficient : I recollect how the people were lying three in a bed in fever, 
“ and the room not large ; it was so intolerably hot that in passing through it 
“ the perspiration has run off my head like water. We then got the General 
“ Military Hospital from Government, into which we removed, in one night, 
667. D “ 240 patients. 
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“ 240 patients, giving each patient a separate bed ; and I never had a greater 
“ gratification in my life, than on going into the hospital after they were all 
“ settled, and seeing them so clean and comfortable : it tended very materially 
to their recovery. I had myself two fevers in the year 1822 the latter so 
“ very dreadful that it appeared to me that my work there was done, and 
“ I resigned my situation.” These services, generous as they were, the House 
will hear with pleasure were all gratuitous ; and they are further described by 
one of the attending physicians, and by General Bourke : “ Mr. Baylee, trea- 
“ surer to the Fever Hospital, had fever twice; and the Archdeacon of Limerick 
“ (Maunsell) at a later period, suffered from fever, caught in the discharge of 
“ his Toluntary duty.” It is stated in the Medical Report, “ that Mr. Baylee 
“ was at all times and at all hours, in the morning and at midnight, in the wards, 

“ watching and relieving the afflicted ; in fact he was nearly an inmate of the 
“ hospital^ and in 1817 and i8i8, when the most seasoned practitioner would 
“ shrink from danger (the number being then so great and the accommodation 
“ so limited in the hospital), Mr. Baylee was in every corner, examining the 
“ bed-clothes, and enforcing by his personal exertions the observance of the 
“ medical orders and directions.” 

By the 58 Geo. 3, c. 47, additional facilities were given for the establishment 
of fever hospitals, grand juries being authorized to present sums not exceeding 
double the amount of private subscriptions; and the erection of fever hospitals 
was facilitated by permitting advances to be made from the Government, repay- 
able by instalments. The formation of local Boards of Health was also provided 
for, and the powers of such Boards for the prevention of contagion, as well as for 
the cure of disease, were defined. In February 1819 the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland felt it his duty to appoint four gentlemen, of the highest ability and 
reputation, to act as Medical Inspectors of the several provinces of Ireland, and 
their Report was laid before Parliament in the ensuing Session. _ From these 
documents it appears that the most devoted benevolence, zeal and liberality con- 
tinued to be manifested by the resident inhabitants ; but the interposition of the 
Government, both in the way of pecuniary aid, and in control and inspection, 
was still felt to be indispensable. In the year 1819 a Select Committee was 
appointed to consider the state of disease in Ireland, and it is stated m the First 
Report, “ that without a careful perusal of the opinions and observations of the 
“ Board of Health, a very inadequate opinion can be formed of the extent of 
“ the calamitous pressure on the body of the people, and the great sacrifices and 
" meritorious exertions of the residents of all classes for relief of the diseased. 
The Committee of 1819 recommended the annual appointment throughout Ire- 
land of Officers of Health, to act without salary, and to exercise powers of cleans- 
ing streets and removing nuisances, and of fumigating the houses, clothing and 
bedding of the inhabitants. Additional powers are recommended to be given for 
the prevention of vagrancy, to prevent the extension of contagion by strolling 
beggars. The expenses of all such proceedings to be defrayed by a parochial 
rate. These recommendations were carried into effect by the 59 Geo. 3, c. 41. 
Under these statutes fever hospitals have been built in various parts of Ireland. 
In the province of Munster these useful charities have been very generally 
extended : not only has there been a fever hospital established in every county, 
but in the county of Cork four fever hospitals are maintained, and in the 
county of Tipperary, eight. On the other hand, Your Committee have observed 
with surprise and regret, that in the provinces of Ulster and Connaught no 
adequate provision is made for fever cases, and that in many counties no fever 
hospitals have been built. Those who neglect the discharge of a duty necessary 
as well on the ground of benevolence as of policy, incur a most deep and serious 
responsibility to the public. It appears to Your Committee to be of the utmost and 

most 
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most pressing necessity that the attention of such grand juries, as have been hitherto JL 

negligent to this important duty, should be called to the subject > as in case they Laws affecting the 
should not make the necessary presentments without delay, the recommendation of 
many intelligent witnesses examined would suggest that the erection of fever Dispeasaries. 

hospitals should he made compulsory ; a recommendation on which Your Com- ' '— •* 

mittee suspend their opinion till it shall be clearly ascertained whether such 
an alteration of the law may not be rendered unnecessary by the grand juries 
themselves. In the mean while, it appears desirable that a Report on the subject 
of the Fever Hospitals of Ireland should be made, similar to that on the subject of 
the County Infirmaries, contained in the Appendix. 



4, — Dispensaries. 

The wants of the sick poor, and the necessity of providing medical aid for 
their relief, induced the Legislature to pass the 45 Geo. 3, c. gr. This statute 
recites that the “ distance of many parts of each county from the infirmary therein 
« established does not allow to the poor of those parts the advantages which the 
“ infirmary therein established was proposed to afford and it provides, “ that 
“ on certificate of the receipt of private contributions since the last assize, 
“ for the establishment of a dispensary, to afford medical or surgical aid 
“ to the poor, it shall be lawful to the several grand juries to present a sum 
“ equal to the amount of the private subscriptions, to be applied for the 
“ maintenance of the dispensary, and to be accounted for on oath.” Under 
this statute nearly 400 dispensaries have been established in Ireland, afford- 
ing relief annually to upwards of half a million of persons. For a con- 
siderable period it was thought that the words “ it shall be lawful ” rendered 
it imperative upon the grand jury to make a presentment. Of late doubts 
have arisen, and a contrary construction has been given to the Act. The trea- 
surer of the county of Cork, Mr. De la Cour, in a return made to the House 
in 1829, states, that “ it was generally thought imperative on the grand jury to 
“ grant a sum equal in amount to the gross sum received from local subscriptions 
“ or donations ; but a difference of opinion having arisen, it was decided by the 
“ twelve judges, though not unanimously, that grand juries were entitled to exer- 
“ cise their discretion.” In a subsequent examination, Mr. De la Cour 
states, “ I think it desirable that the grand juries should present to the full 
“ amount and Major General Bourke concurs in the same opinion, adding, 
“ I think the dispensaries are useful institutions, and that it would there- 
“ fore be desirable that all doubts should be removed, and that it should be made 
“ imperative on the grand juries to present an amount equal to that subscribed. 
If this alteration of the law were made, Mr. Chichester, a country clergyman 
who appears to have given great attention to the subject, states, “ that 
“ he thinks there would be adequate means for providing for the sick in 
“ his parish.” It appears desirable to Your Committee that this question 
should be settled ; and that what appears to have been tlie original inten- 
tion of the Legislature should be carried into effect; and for the encourage- 
ment of private subscriptions, as well as the extension of most useful and 
benevolent institutions, that the presentments under the 45 Geo. 3 should be 
made imperative. But as a security against abuse, it might be enacted, that 
with the amount of expenditure, there should be laid before the grand juries 
an annual report, stating the name and qualifications of the attending physician 
or surgeon, the amount of salary, the days and hours of his attendance, the 
mode in which medicines are supplied, the number of patients, and of prescrip- 
tions, and the results of the several cases, whether cured, relieved, or otherwise. 
A power may advantageously be vested in the grand jury, upon a case made out 
667. 
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TT by evidence on oath, proving any neglect or improper conduct, which deprives the 

UW8 affecting the poor of the benefits of the charity, to withhold or to suspend, under the sanction 
Poo''- of the court, such portion of the presentment as they shall think fit. Subject to 

LunatiTAsylums. these amendments, the system of dispensaries for the relief of the sick poor appears 
V ^ > to Your Committee peculiarly fitted to attain its object ; and important, as it 

makes private contribution an indispensable condition to the grant of county 
assistance. The principle, sound in itself, must have the effect of fixing dispen- 
saries in the positions where they are most required, as well as of interesting 
a certain number of subscribers in the due administration of establishments to 
which they themselves contribute. 



5 . — Lunatic Asylums. 



Report, Lunatic 
Poor, 1817, p. 23. 



59 Geo. 3, c. 106, 
and 1 Geo. 4, c.g8, 
both repealed by 
a Geo. 4, c. 33, 
amended by 6 G. 4, 
c. 54, and 6 G. 4> 
c. 14. 



Till within a few years the provision made by law for the lunatic poor in 
Ireland was wholly inadequate as well as miserably defective. An hospital attached 
to the House of Industry in Dublin, a large and well conducted asylum at Cork, and 
cells connected with some county infirmaries and poorhouses, were by no means 
calculated to provide sufficiently for the medical and moral treatment of the insane 
poor of Ireland, or even for their safe custody. In some instances pauper lunatics 
were confined in prisons, there being no other place provided for their reception. 
In 1810 the subject was brought under the consideration of Parliament by the 
Irish Goverament, and a grant was made for the establishment of the Richmond 
Lunatic Asylum, capable of accommodating 200 patients. In the year 1817 the 
condition of the lunatic poor was made the matter of special examination and 
inquiry before a Select Committee, and the want of a proper system and establish- 
ment for the cure and management of the insane poor was proved to exist. Your 
Committee cannot forbear to make the following extract from the Minutes of 
Evidence taken in 1817, as affording some means of comparing the former and 
the present condition of lunatics in Ireland ; “ There is nothing so shocking as 
“ madness in the cabin of the peasant, where the man is labouring in the fields 
“ for his bread, and the care of the woman of the house is s,carcely sufficient for 
« attendance on her children. When a strong young man gets the complaint, 
“ the only way they have to manage is by making a hole in the floor of the 
“ cabin, not high enough for a person to stand up in, with a crib over it to pre- 
« vent his getting up. The hole is about four feet deep, and they give this 
“ wretched being his food there, and there he generally dies. Of all human 
“ calamities,” concludes the witness, “ I know of none equal to this in the 
“ country parts of Ireland I am acquainted with.” Wandering lunatics were 
dispersed over the country in the most disgusting and wretched state. The 
Committee of 1 8 1 7 recommended that authority should be given to the Govern- 
ment by law to fix certain districts within which Lunatic Asylums should be 
erected ; the expenses of such buildings to be advanced out of the Consolidated 
Fund, but repaid by local taxation ; the future maintenance of the establishments 
being also defrayed by grand jury presentments. This recommendation of the 
Committee was carried into full effect by subsequent statutes. Under these laws 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland may direct any number of asylums to be built 
that he considers to be necessary, and the grand jury presentments for their 
maintenance are made mandatory and not optional. A full and most interesting 
account of the system and management will be found in a Correspondence which 
took place in 1827, between the Home Office and the Irish Government, ordered 
to be printed on the 3d April 1828. Underthese statutes the following Asylums 
are either actually built, in progress, or about to be undertaken: — 
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Monaghan, Cavan, Fer- 


106 


Complete 


£. >. i. 

30 , goo - - 




managh and Armagh. 

. Clare, Kerry, Limerick 


150 


Complete - 1 


29,511 10 8 


Belfast - 


City and Limerick 
County. 

Antrim and Down 


100 




31,336 - - 


Londonderry - 


Derry, Tyrone, Donegal 


100 


. 


20,617 18 5 


Maryborough 
Carlow - . - 

Ballinasloe 





100 

150 
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Before Privy 
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Lunatic Asylums. 



In a Report made to the Irish Government in the present year, it is stated, 
that “ when these institutions are completed, which is easily practicable within 
“ three years, every county in Ireland will be provided with receptacles for their 
“ lunatic poor ; and if these shall not be found sufficient for incurable as well as 
“ curable cases, a ward or two may be attached to each at a moderate expense, and 
“ the exigency may be thus completely provided for.” It is worthy of observation 
that the whole of the district establishments are erected and maintained without 
any assistance from the public purse, beyond the loan in advance of the work of 
building. The county rates being charged with the repayment of these advances, 
no possible loss to the Treasury either has accrued or can accrue. The Rich- 
mond Lunatic Asylum has hitherto been supported by a Parliamentary vote, 
included among the Miscellaneous Services of the year ; but a recommendation 
made by a Select Committee in the last Session, that this Establishment should 
be converted into a District Lunatic Asylum for Dublin, and counties adjacent, 
and supported altogether by local assessments, has been since carried into effect. 



Report on Charila* 
ble InstitatioDB of 
Dublin, Ses3. 1830, 
p. 84. 



Report OR Miscel- 
laneous Estimates, 
*829, p. 9, 10. 



The House will thus see with satisfaction, that in reference to one of the 
most painful afflictions to which humanity is exposed, there has been provided, 
within a few years, a system of relief for the Irish poor as extensive as can be 
wished, and as perfect and effectual as is to be found in any other country. The 
question of asylums for idiots and incurable lunatics, whether the disease arises 
from epilepsy or other causes, is still to be considered. These cases are not pro- 
vided for by the existing establishments, and it is of peculiar importance that 
curable and incurable cases should not be blended together, or space appropriated 
for the safe custody of incurable lunatics, that would be more usefully employed 
in the treatment of cases where the probabilities of recovery exist. 



In the Eighth Report of the Inspectors General of Prisons, it is stated by 
Major Woodward, that “ he is quite satisfied that the present asylums in Ireland 
are superior to anything of the kind in Europe ; and that the whole system 
“ of cure, chiefly consisting of employment, kindness, moral government, and 
“ freedom from restraint, is worthy of examination as a good example.” 

Tliere can he no doubt but that the Irish Government will proceed to 
establish these asylums wherever they are found to be required ; the law 
requiring no change or amendment to enable a provision for the lunatic poor to 
be carried further. The number of lunatics in the various public establishments 
of Ireland, is 1,831 ; and of these, 153 are still confined in county gaols. At 
Castlebar, 33 lunatics are confined in the county gaol, a prison consisting but 
of 18 single cells, and 38 beds, and in the most wretched and miserable state. 
667. D 3 In 
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Report on iviiscel- In the county of Roscommon, the old gaol has been fitted up as a temporary 
laneous Estimates, asylum for 38 lunatics ; but it is stated in the Eighth Report of the Inspectors 
1829, p. 42. General of Prisons, “ that in so confined a space, and without proper food, the 

“ employment and moral treatment cannot be provided which are calculated to 
“ promote cleanliness, comfort and cure.” Tliese facts prove the ui^ent 
necessity of providing accommodation for the lunatic poor of Connaught. 

It is important to add, that the control of these establishments, both 
generally and locally, is carried on by unpaid Commissioners, acting under the 
authority of the Government. Every lunatic establishment in Ireland, whether 
public or private, and containing one patient or many, is subgect to the visitation 
of the Inspectors General of Prisons, whose Reports are annually submitted to 
Parliament. This principle appears of great importance to Your Committee. 
It would, however, be a valuable addition to the Reports of the Inspectors 
General, were they to contain an account of the number of patients admitted, 
cured, or transferred annually to other establishments. 

When the necessary work of erecting lunatic asylums throughout Ireland is 
completed, it would be desirable to review and amend the laws, profiting by the 
experience that would then be acquired. The single clause of the 27 Geo. 3, 
which applies to lunatic asylums, ought to be reconsidered. It gives an un- 
limited power of presenting money, but it neither provides any mode of check, 
or any system of government. It is true that under this ^ct one of the 
best and most extensive asylums in Ireland has been long conducted at Cork ; 
but the success of that valuable establishment is more to be attributed to the 
ability and benevolence of the excellent physician who, to the period of his death, 
superintended it, than to the laws by which it was regulated. 



6 . — Houses of Industry. 

The n & 1 2 Geo. 3, c. 30, was passed for the establishment of Houses of 
Industry, or Poorhouses, throughout Ireland. This Act appears to have origi- 
nated with Dr. Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne, the author of " An Argument in 
“ support of the Right of the Poor in Ireland to a National Provision.” This 
statute is framed with a view to the double object of the punishment of vagrancy, 
and the relief of distress. Each establishment is directed to be divided into four 
parts, for the infirm and refractory poor of the two sexes ; § 5. The governors 
are authorized to grant badges and licences for begging, a system which does not 

Whitelow Hist, of appear to have been persevered in long, and which is now wholly discontinued. 

Dublin,?. 619. it number of applicants, and the difficulty of discriminating between the 
“ meritorious poor and the impostor, having demonstrated that the matter was 
“ useless and impracticable.” Powers of imprisoning vagrants for two months, 
for one, two or four years, and of inflicting corporal punishment, are also 
given by the original Act. Grand juries are authorized to present sums not 
exceeding £.400 in counties, and £.200 in cities and towns. These powers 
were further extended fay the 46 Geo. 3, c. 95, and the 58 Geo. 3. c. 47* 
The number of houses of industry in Ireland does not exceed twelve, 
including the great establishment bearing that name in Dublin, which is sup- 
ported exclusively by votes of Parliament. Of those supported by grand jury 
presentments, eight are in the province of Munster, three in Leinster, and not 
one in Ulster or in Connaught. As a proposition has been made to Parliament 
for extending these houses of industry generally, and rendering their erection 
and support and compulsory, Your Committee have felt it their duty to examine 
the question attentively ; and, upon the fullest consideration, are not prepared to 
concur in the suggested measure. Establishments of this description, combining 
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the two distinct purposes of punishment and relief, are not likely to be useful, 
either as prisons or as hospitals. Coercion and penalty are more likely to be useful 
in repressing delinquency when applied in prisons and houses of correction, than 
when they are introduced into institutions intended as asylums for age, infirmity 
and destitution. Nor would Your Committee be prepared to recommend the 
extension of these establishments by a compulsory enactment, even if they were 
freed from the mischievous combination already described. They are only appli- 
cable to cities and great towns ; and if introduced in such situations exclusively, 
there can be but little doubt that the observations made by the Commissioners 
of Inquiry in 1820 would become generally applicable. “Let us suppose,” 
observe these gentlemen, “ that the House of Industry, at any given period of 
“ the last 20 years, had been evacuated, and its inmates transported to another 
“ country, there can be but little doubt that it could have been filled again, in 
“ a very short period, from the city of Dublin alone ; its powers of acting in 
“ restraint of mendicity would be thus again annihilated ; and the vacuum 
“ created by the removal of the Dublin beggars into the House, would have 
been speedily supplied from the country. So far from having produced 
“ the effect of suppressing mendicity, it is by no means certain that it may 
“ not have contributed to augment that evil, by attracting numbers to 
“ Dublin from all parts of Ireland in expectation of relief.” Unless, 
therefore, such establishments were connected with enactments analogous to 
those of the laws of settlement and of removal, it appears probable that they 
might weate more distress in towns than they are at all calculated to 
relieve. These opinions are supported by the observations of Dr. Swift, 
made nearly a century back, with reference to the poorhouse of Dublin : — 
“ It hath been a general complaint,” he observes, “ that the poorhouse, especially 
“ since its new constitution by Act of Parliament, hath been no benefit to this 
“ city, for the ease of which it was wholly intended. The principal end of the 
“ poorhouse I take to have been, that of maintaining the poor and orphans of 
“ the city, where the parishes are not able to do it, and clearing the streets from 
“ all strollers, foreigners, and sturdy beggars, with which, to the universal 
“ complaint and admiration, Dublin is more infested since the establishment of 
“ the poorhouse, than it was ever known to be since its first erection.” It is 
observable, that even where voluntary relief is given, as in the case of the men- 
dicity establishments in Dublin, Belfast, and in other parts of Ulster, it has been 
considered indispensable to adopt a conventional law of settlement : at Belfast, five 
years residence ; in Dublin, a residence of six months ; and elsewhere by a general 
rule excluding strangers. A most intelligent witness, well acquainted with the 
administration' of the poor laws of England, observes, “ that he disapproves of 
“ poorhouses or workhouses altogether, and thinks the fewer there is of them 
“ the better ; wishing that there were no workhouses in England, and believing 
“ that the country would be better without them.” Another witness, parti- 
cularly well acquainted with the habits and the necessities of the Irish poor, 
observes, “ I abominate workhouses ; they would be wholly unfit for Ireland; 
“ and I am sure they are prejudicial in this country.” At Belfast the original 
objects of the institution of the Poorhouse seem to have been departed from, 
and it has been considered more desirable to appropriate the funds of the House 
of Industry to the relief of the indigent at their own habitations. It is stated by 
Mr. Blake, that whilst the daily expense of maintaining the poor at the Mendicity 
Asylum of Dublin does not exceed 2 i d., the expense at the Mouse of Industry 
amounts to 7 d. It ought, however, to be added, the latter establishment partakes 
more of the character of an hospital, and that it must therefore be conducted 
with greater expense. “ I should fear,” remarks Mr. Barry, “ that the House 
“ of Industry at Cork has tended to a contrary effect from that of averting the 
“ causes of distress.” 
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32 l^report from select committee 

Your Committee are inclined to recommend the reform rather than the sup- 
pression of these institutions. It is undoubtedly expedient to separate the criminal 
from the distressed poor, leaving these asylums for particular descriptions of the lat- 
ter class only. In the words of Dr. Chalmers, “ cases of hopeless and irrecoverable 
» disease, and all cases of misery the relief of whieli has no tendency to mcrea^ 

“ the number of cases requiring relief, may be provided for with all safety. 

The poor who suffer from loss of sight or limbs, the deaf and dumb, may be 

included in this class, and to these the house of industry, judiciously and carefully 

managed, would afford a place of refuge. It appears inexpedient to continue any 
lunatic wards in connection with these charities ; an adequate as well as a much 
better mode of relief being provided in separate hospitals for the insane. Ihe 
union of these charities is stated by one witness to have led to very flagrant 
abuses; besides which, from the reason of the case, it appears inexpedient that 
this union should be continued or sanctioned. 

7. General Superintendence of Charities by Grand Juries. 

Youit Committee have thus given to the House a foil statement of the several 
charitable establishments supportetl in the whole or m part by grand jury M- 
ment. It has been shown that a provision is made for the lun^ic poor considered 
“ to be even more liberal than what is given in England. The law respecting 
fever hospitals, and the practice under that law, (except in Ulster and parts of 
Connaught ) seems to provide for the necessary purposes both of benevolence and 
of medical police. Infirmaries are established, with a single exception, through- 
out Ireland, and the dispensary system, combining private subscription with aid 
from local assessment, and giving relief to upwards of half a million of persons, 
seems peculiarly well calculated to call forth the benevolence of the rich, and to 
relieve the afflictions of the poor. In the existing houses of industry, and by 
their extension on an improved principle, the extreme cases of permanent bodily 
disability may be provided for in fitting asylums. 

Several witnesses have stated, that “ the assistance now given in the fever 
“ hospitals and dispensaries in cases of sickness is quite sufficient.” Mr. Bicheno 
. adds “ it appears to me that the provision for the sick poor is larger in Ireland 
“ than in England. The infirmaries, fever hospitals, and lunatic asylums are 
“ often on a magnificent scale. Those which I saw at Cork, Waterford, 

” Limerick, Dublin and Belfast are all well managed as far as my cursory obser- 
“ vation went. The system of providing for the sick poor is certainly more 
“ complete in Ireland than in England. The infirmaries in England are only 
“ erected in very large cities and towns, whereas in Ireland they are become 
“ a system and a part of the law of the land.” This statement is confirmed by 
Dr. Doyle, who expresses his conviction that ” the system of relief provided in the 
“ way of medicine and medical attendance for the poor is fully adequate 1” adding, 

“ perhaps, in some portions of those districts to which his evidence refers, there 
may not be a sufficient supply of means of relief for persons afflicted with fever ; 
“ but making that exception, he is confident that the dispensaries are weU 
“ managed ; that they are more than sufficient in number, and that there is no 
“ person having a just claim for relief who is not attended to.” Mr. Ensor does 
not think “ that the system of relief for the poor by medical assistance need he 
“ carried further than at present.” 

In some respects, the House will perceive that Your Committee are disposed 
to encourage the extension of these establishments ; but in doing so they con- 
ceive a better system of organization is required. When considerable sums 
are expended on erecting new hospitals, and more particularly where those funds 
are advanced by loan from the public, it appears desirable that the sites, plans and 
0 estimates 
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estimates should be made the subjects of previous inquiry and examination, as is 
the case in regard to prisons and houses of correction. When it is also considered 
that the funds for the support of these charities are provided by the grand juries, 
irresponsible bodies acting only for a few days in the year, and then over- 
burthened with other business. Your Committee entirely concur in the recom- 
mendation that boards of superintendence should be appointed, as under the 
Prison Acts, to inspect, to audit and certify the accounts, and to report on the state 
of all those charities. This amendment of the law can scarcely fail to be a con- 
siderable check against any possible abuse, and must cause an improved activity 
in the charities. It is not meant by this suggestion to recommend that the inter- 
nal government of these charities should be taken out of the hands of the sub- 
scribers, but the principal funds being supplied out of the county assessments, it 
is but just that means should be taken to ensure a due a}»propriation of the money 
so levied. The reports of such boards of superintendence might be prepared 
uniformly, so as to permit useful generalization, leading to results of great interest 
and importance with respect to the condition and the statistics of Ireland. 



II. 

Laws]affecdng the 
Poor. 

Voluntary 

Coiitributiong. 



5272. 



8 . — Charities supported by Voluntary Contributions. 

The charities which are maintained by private benevolence, independently of 
any contribution from general or from local taxation, are very numerous, and are 
stated to be most liberally supported. Amongst them will be found schools, hos- 
pitals, magdalen asylums, houses of refuge, orphan establishments, lying-in hos- 
pitals, societies for the sick and indigent, mendicity associations and charitable 
loans. An account of some of these charities supported in the cities of Dublin, 
Londonderry, Waterford, Limerick and Cork, will be found in the Evidence; col- 
lections are made at charity sermons by the clergy of all persuasions, and the city 
of Dublin is stated to be particularly distinguished for the amount of such con- 
tributions. It appears that throughout the entire year, with the exception of 
Easter, collections are made by the means of charity sermons, at one or other of the 
Roman-catholic places of woi'ship in Dublin ; and Mr. Blake states that this mode 
of appealing to the benevolent “ is more prevalent in Dublin than in London, 
“ there being scarcely a Sunday in the spring, autumn and winter months in 
“ which he has not been asked to attend at some place of worship as a collector.” 
Mr. Bicheno considers the private “ charitable societies to be in a very active 
“ state. In the towns there is great activity among the gentry, who appear very 
“ attentive to their duty as committee-men, taking a very great interest in the 
“ poor.” But it is among the middling and even the poorer classes that the 
most striking exhibitions of sympathy and benevolence are discernible. ” If 
“ I were to speak till the sun went down,” observes Dr. Doyle, “ I could not 
“ convey a just picture of the benevolence prevailing in the minds and hearts 
“ of the middling classes in Ireland ; but it is sufficiently proved by this, that the 
“ poor are almost supported exclusively by them, although they form a class 
“ not over numerous, and subject to great pressure ; still of the million and 
“ a half or two millions now expended to support the Irish poor, nearly the en- 
” lire falls on the farmers and other industrious classes.” “ The same feelings,” 
adds Dr. Doyle, “ manifest themselves in the class below the condition of farmers, 
“ and are exhibited even by the charities of the poor towards the poor. You can- 
“ not be among the poor for a single day, particularly if you discharge the duties 
“ of a clergyman visiting the sick, without witnessing the exercise of it in the 
“ most touching manner. In visiting a poor creature in a hovel where distress 
" and misery prevail, we find the creature surrounded by poor neighbours, one 
“ of whom brings him a little bread or meal, another a little meat, or prepares 
“ a little broth or soup, and they all comfort him with their conversation and 
“ society. If the clergyman be expected, they put the little place in order, 
667. E “ and 
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“ and seek to make it clean, and their expressions of sympathy for the pow 
" creature are such as console the heart in the midst of that distress.” The« 
extracts are made by Your Committee in justice to the Irish character ; but 
though these exercises of charity are entitled to the utmost respect, Your Com- 
mittee have not the satisfaction to hope that more is accomplished than the miti- 
gation of distress, which even their exertions cannot either avert or remove. 

9. — Asylums for the Prevention and Relief of Mendicity. 

Societies for the suppression of mendicity have been founded in very many 
parts of Ireland, and are supported by voluntary contributions. They are 
similar to the institution for the same purpose established in this metropolis, and 
at Bath by Mr. Duncan, and in other places. In Dublin the income of the 
society amounts to £. 7,000, and Your Committee are informed, “that although the 
“ voluntary contributions are scarcely sufficient for maintaining the establishment, 

“ still on the whole, supporting the poor as they do, they have enough.” When 
the funds are very much reduced, as appears of late to have been the case, 
a threat is adopted of applying to Parliament for a power of compulsory assess- 
ment, or an intimation is given that the mendicants supported in the asylum will 
be discharged in the streets, and by these means additional subscriptions are called 
in. A considerable number of parishes in Antrim have adopted this system of 
mendicity societies, and relieve their own poor, excluding strangers. This is 
done by private contributions, and without any law for a compulsory assess- 
ment. Mr. Page considers these mendicity societies to have succeeded: “ I found 
“ no begging in the streets,” he observes, “ in Dublin or Limerick ; very little 
“ in Cork, very little in Waterford : I mean actual mendicants, pestering you 
“ in the streets. There is not in Dublin more begging than there is in London 
“ at the present moment.” The same result has attended the exertions of the 
mendicity asylum for the city of Londonderry. “ At present, and for some 
“ years past, there is no such thing as street-begging in the city of Derry, it 
“ has been suppressed in consequence of the Mendicity Society, supported 
“ exclusivelyby voluntary contributions.’* In Drogheda it is stated that “street- 
“ begging has been completely suppressed ; it having been a great evil before 
“ the establishment of the Mendicity Asylum.” In the town of Carlow, on the 
contrary, an opposite result took place, from the influx of paupers, and the 
want of means to exclude vagrants from the town. 

On the whole. Your Committee consider the utility of these establishments 
to be demonstrated. Supported as they are at tlie present by private contribu- 
tions, they are complained of as casting an unfair and unequal burthen upon the 
benevolent ; and it has been suggested that they should be supported, or at 
least aided, by local assessment. This suggestion, involving, as it does, the entire 
principle of the poor laws, Your Committee conceive had best be reserved as 
a part of that branch of their inquiries. For the present it is enough to point 
the attention of the House to the effects which aid from taxation would produce 
upon private contributions, as well as the importance of ensuring moral discrimina- 
tion and economical aiTangements in administering relief. “ I was at Florence 
“ in 1817,” observes Mr. Page, “ when the same thing happened which occurs 
“ in Ireland, an immense influx of people from the mountains ; the streets 
“ were full of beggars. In consequence of that, the Government established 
what they called a Casa d£ Poveri. Previous to that, there had been what 
“ the French call quetes in the city, going round and collecting alms; but soon 
“ after the Casa de’ Poveri commenced the subscription ceased.” Mr. Page 
consequently infers, that if aid by taxation were given to the Mendicity Asylum, the 
voluntary contributions would be withdrawn. Another witness, connected with 

the 
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“ north of Ireland, states, “ I have no doubt, that if the system of assessment 
“ were introduced in aid of the Mendicity Society, it would do away with the 
“ voluntary contributions, and would become a rate.” In this opinion Mr. 3747. 

Blake concurs, as well as other witnesses. 67i6.4i8< 

The publication of the Evidence bearing on this subject cannot fail to direct 
the attention of the benevolent to the extension of these excellent institutions, 
and it may be hoped will lead to more general and equal contributions for their 
support. 



III.— REMEDIAL MEASURES CONSIDERED. 

1 . — Extension of Public Works upon the principle of Loans, repayable 
and adequately secured. 

Since the period of the Irish Union, there have been very considerable sums 
of money either granted or advanced by Parliament for Roads, Bridges, Canals, 

Piers, Harbours or other Public Works in Ireland. In many, and it may be hoped 
in most cases, the aid granted by the State has been productive of beneficial con- 
sequences : but, generally speaking, these proceedings have been unaccompanied 
by such previous inquiries, securities and arrangements, as could ensure the 
due selection as well as the due execution of the works, the audit of the 
accounts, the proper checks upon expenditure, and the maintenance and repair 
of the works when completed. Between the years 1 805 and 1 822 surveys were S xth Report Holy- 
made by the Post-office of 2,068 miles of mail-coach roads, the estimates for Roads, 8a. 

these improvements being £.1,934,782 ; of this sum £.673,516 was actually 
expended in seven years : and the Committee reports, “ That although the new 
” lines of road appear to have been laid out in a scientific manner, the execution 
“ of the work has frequently been defective, and in some cases must have been 
“ attended mth great dishonesty^' In other words, the survey executed under 
the direction of a fixed and responsible authority was well executed •, but the 
executio n of the work itself being left to the uncertain and irresponsible authority 
of grand juries, led to abuse, fraud and imperfection. Under Acts of Parliament 
passed of late years very large sums have been voted either for the “ Employ- 
ment of the Poor,” for “ Public Works,” or for the “ Exigency of Affairs in ^Estimat^ 
Ireland but with the exception of a lateexperiment made in a temporary Act, 
vesting the care and mmntenanee of certain roads in the Board of Inland Navi- 
gation, no one principle seems to have been adopted that can give consistency, 
stability or system to these national undertakings. 

'Ihe Second Report on the State of Disease and the Condition of the Poor 
in Ireland, recommends the introduction into Ireland of the Scotch system 
adopted in 1802-3 by the Treasury, under which “ surveys were made by skil- 
“ ful engineers, and the Highlands were opened on a prospective estimate of 
“ £. 150,000, to be met by an equal levy on the districts thereby improved.” 

In accordance with these principles, the Committee on the Holyhead Roads, in 
1822, recommended the appointment of a Board of unpaid Parliamentary Com- 
missioners for directing and superintending Public Works in Ireland. 

In 1823, (Report on the Employment of the Poor in Ireland, p. 10,) the 
same opinions are expressed, and the same example of the Scotch system is 
referred to, as worthy of imitation in Ireland. During the last session the 
question of the Public Works of Ireland was brought under the deliberate con- 
sideration and review of the Select Committee on the Irish Misceilaneooa 
667. E 2 Estimates. 
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Estimates. Tlie following important extract from the Report of that Committee, 
in adopting the former opinions which have been noticed, is more practical, and 
enters into fuller details on the subject : 

“ Public TEo?’A:s. The Committee, in considering the question of Public W orks, 

» are of opinion that under proper control and superintendence, the execution of 
“ public works is peculiarly deserving of Parliamentary aid and countenance, 

» as being calculated to give an additional and a permanent stimulus to industry, 

“ an increased demand for labour, a greater facility of access to markets for all 
“ produce and as a further incidental advantage, making the administration of the 
“ law, and the operations of the police more effective. Two Reports on this sub- 
“ ject stating the effects produced by opening roads through remote districts, 
» appear to the Committee so important that they have directed them to be 
“ reprinted in the Appendix ; and they recommend those documents to the 
» serious attention of the House. The Committee consider that the present 
“ laws under which such public works are carried on, require revision and 
“ amendment, having been frequently passed at times of severe pressure, and 
“ not founded on anv settled principle. Before any public work is undertaken. 
« it appears necessai^ that its expediency should be fully ascertained by some 
" authority at once competent and responsible ; and that before the execution 
“ of any such public work, the entire expense should be in like manner estimated, 
» ascertained and approved of. It does not appear to the Committee expedient 
“ that the engineers employed to superintend the work, to report on the pro- 
“ gress, and to certify its completion, should have any pecuniary or other interest 
“ in the work, or that they should be made the public accountants. The Com- 
“ mittee are also of opinion that it is expedient, both with a view to the sums 
“ which have been and may be granted, and to the important interests involved 
« in the subject, that a fixed, competent and controlling authority be established, 
“ acting under the direction of the Government, and responsible to Parliament, 
" upon principles analogous to those adopted in the management of the Highland 
» Roads, and the North Wales Roads. 



“ The Committee further consider that all works supported or erected, in the 
» whole or in part, by Parliamentary aid, 'whether by loan or by grant, should, 
" with a view to their expediency, in the first instajice, and to their pre- 
“ servation and maintenance, be brought under the control of a fixed autho- 
“ rity. The principle upon which it appears expedient to employ any funds 
“ which Parliament may giant for carrying on public works in Ireland, is to 
“ make such grants dependant on sums raised locally by grand juries, or local 
“ commissioners, and by loans, advanced on sufficient security, and repayable at 
« fixed periods ; and this principle the Committee consider may be safely extended 
« to all extensive and permanent public works, erected under the authority of 
“ grand juries, where the security for repayment is certain.” 

The House will thus perceive, that during a period of twelve sessions there 
have been repeated admissions made by Parliamentary authorities that the present 
system of carrying on Public Works in Ireland has been open to serious objections, 
and that in 1819, 1822, 1823, and 1829, specific recommendations were given, 
all concurring with respect to the remedy that could be relied on. As yet, whilst 
the evil is recognized and undeniable, leading as it has done to a waste of public 
money, and to other inconveniences of the most serious character, both the 
law and the practice have been allowed to continue without alteration or 
amendment. 



It appeared to Your Committee that it was their duty to inquire what had 
been, in Scotland, the effects of the Highland Road system, and further 

to 
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to consider whether any of the peculiarities of Ireland, could throw 
light upon the possible effect of these recommendations if attended to. 
Under both these heads they are prepared to submit to the House evidence the 
most satisfactory and conclusive. The examination of Mr. Telford in iSiyhas 
shown the effects produced in Scotland by the operations of the Commissioners 
for Hi'diland Roads and Bridges, “ In these works and in the Caledonian 
“ Canal,” that eminent engineer observes, “ about 3,200 men have been annually 
“ employed. At first they could scarcely work at all ; they were totally unac- 
“ quainted with labour, they could not use the tools ; but they have since become 
“ excellent labourers; of that number we consider one-fourth left us annually, 
“ taun-ht to work. These works may be considered in the light of a working 
“ academy, from which 800 have,anmially departed improved workmen. These 
“ men have either returned to their native districts, having had the experience 
“ of using the most perfect sorts of tools and utensils (which alone cannot be 
“ considered as less than ten per cent on any labour,) or they have been usefully 
“ disseminated throughout the other parts of the country. Since these roads 
“ were made accessible, wheelwrights and Cartwrights have been established, the 
“ plough has been introduced, and improved tools and utensils are used. The 
“ plough was not previously used in general ; in the interior and mountainous 
“ parts they frequently used crooked sticks with iron on them, drawn or pushed 
“ along. The moral habits of the great mass of the working classes are 
“ changed ; they see that they may depend on their own exertions for support ; 
“ this goes on silently, and is scarcely perceived until apparent fay the results. 
“ I consider these improvements one of the greatest blessings ever conferred 
“ upon any country. About £.200,000 has been granted in 15 years. It has 
“ been the means of advancing the country at least one hundred years.” 



III. 

Remedial Measures. 



2d Report, Disease, 



Important as have been these consequences, it might perhaps be doubted, 
without direct proof, how far, in practice, such a system, though successful in one 
country, might be applicable to another. Your Committee have the satisfaction of 
reporting that the evidence before them fully bears out the expectation that similar 
effects would attend a similar system if extended to Ireland. The analogy indeed 
is in all respects complete. Y our Committee have referred to all the Reports made 
on the subject of Public Works during the last eight years, and they all lead to the 
same conclusion. Mr. ^>Jimmo states, in 1 823, that “ the fertile plains of Lime- 
“ rick, Cork and Kerry are separated from each other by a deserted country, 
“ hitherto nearly an impassable barrier between them. This large district com- 
“ prehends nearly boo Irish, or 970 square miles British. In many places it is 
“ very populous. As might be expected under such circumstances, the people 
“ are turbulent, and their houses being inaccessible for want of roads, it is not 
“ surprising that during the disturbances in 1821 and 1 822, this district was the 
“ asylum for whiteboys, smugglers, and robbers, and that stolen cattle were 
drawn into it as to a safe and impenetrable retreat. Notwithstanding its pre- 
“ sent desolate state, this country contains within itself the seeds of future 
“ improvement and industry.” Such was the state of things in 1822; subse- 
quently, an engineer of eminence, Mr. Griffith, was employed to execute Public 
Works in this district, under the authority of the Government. He confirms 
the former statement of Mr. Nimmo. “ This tract,” he observes, “ is a wild, neg- 
“ lected and deserted country, without roads, culture, or civilization ; it chiefly 
“ belongs to absentee proprietors, and being for the most part inaccessible, has 
“ hitherto afforded an asylum for outlaws and culprits of every description.” In 
the year 1 829, after the execution of the works, Mr. Griffith reports with respect 
to the same district, “ A very considerable improvement has already taken place 
“ in the vicinity of the roads, both in the industry of the inhabitants and the 
appearance of the country. At the commencement of the works the people 
667. E 3 “ flocked 
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jtj “ flocked into them, seeking employment at any rate ; their looks haggard, 

RemediaiMeaaures. " their clothing wretched ; they rarely possessed any tools or implements 

“ beyond a small ill-shaped spade ; and nearly the whole face of the country 

Public Works. „ unimproved ; since the completion of the roads, rapid strides have been 

' “ made ; upwards of 6o new lime-kilns have been built ; carts, ploughs, har- 

“ rows, and improved implements have become common ; new houses of a better 
“ class have been built, new inclosures made, and the country has become perfectly 
“ tranquil, and exhibits a scene of industry and exertion at once pleasing and 
“ remarkable. A large portion of the money received for labour has been hus- 
“ banded with care, laid out in building substantial houses, and in the purchase 
“ of stock and agricultural implements } and numerous examples might be shown 
“ of poor labourers, possessing neither money, houses nor land when first employed, 

“ who in the past year have been enabled to take farms, build bouses, and stock 
“ their lands.” 

A most interesting account of the effect of these works on the habits of the 
people will be found in the Minutes, page 98. “ At Ahbeyfeale and Brosna, 

observes Mr. Kelly, “ above half of the congregation at mass on Sundays were 
“ barefoot and ragged, with small straw hats of their own manufacture, felt hats 
being only worn by a few. Hundreds, or even thousands of men, could oe got 
“ to work at sixpence a day if it had been offered. The farmers were mostly in 
“ debt, and many of the families went to beg in Tipperary and other parts. The 
« condition of the people is now very different ; the congregations at the chapels 
“ are now as well clad as mother parts ; the demand for labour is increased, and a 
" spirit of industry is getting forward, since the new roads have become available.” 

“ At certain periods of the year,” Mr. Griffith remarks, “ I was obliged to 
“ invite strangers to work on the roads, as none could be here procured for hire. 

“ The value of land has much increased, and in some cases more than double 
“ the rent has been offered.” As a farther illustration of one of the many inci- 
dental advantages connected with these public works, Your Committee refer to 
the Evidence of Mr. Barrington, the Crown Prosecutor, in 1 829 : he states, that 
“ before the roads were executed, it was almost impossible to apprehend any 
“ criininal in this district. A portion of the district was used as an asylum for 
“ offenders, and rewards were offered by the Government for the apprehension of 
“ persons in the neighbourhood. Concealed ai'ms were deposited there, and it 
“ was the most disturbed part of the country. A party of military, a serjeant’s 
“ cruard, had their arms taken from them ; but the opening of the roads has 
“ given the greatest facility in pursuing offenders, and has increased the value of 
“ land very much.” 

Your Committee feel that it would be unwise to form any general conclusion 
from a single instance, however striking it might appear as an illustration, 
and however applicable from analogy, and they have therefore sought whether, 
from the Evidence before Parliament the inferences deduced from the examples 
referred to were fully sustainable. They have the satisfaction to state that 
they are so. 

In a Report on a part of the county of Kerry, Mr. Nimmo states, in 1 824, that 
“ a few years ago there was hardly a plough, car, or carriage of any kind ; butter, 
“ the only produce, was carried to Cork on horseback. There was not one 
“ decent public-house, and I think only one house slated and plastered in the 
“ village ; the nearest post-office 30 miles distant. Since the new road was made 
“ there were built in 3 years upwards of 20 respectable two-story houses, slated and 
” plastered, with good sash windows. A respectable shop, with cloth, hardware 
“ and groceries ; a comfortable inn, a post-office, bridewell, new chapel, a quay, 
“ covered with limestone for manure, a salt work, two stores for purchasing oats, 
** and a considerable traffic in linen and yarn. There are perhaps 40 cars and 

“ carts, 
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“ (arts, and a resident gentleman’s coach.” In like manner, Mr. Nimnio ob- 
observes, in 1829, that “ the improvement of the county of Mayo, laid open by a 
“ new road, continues to proceed rapidly. He refers to instances in which 
“ substantial houses have been built, bogs reclaimed, and planting, drainage and 
“ improvement carried on. At Belmullet, the advance is quite surprising ; the 
“ place only commenced four years ago; it now consists of about 70 respectable 
“ houses, two or three cottages with planted inclosures, &c. Five ships were 
“ loaded with grain and kelp ; iron, hoops and coal were imported ; and, as a 
“ convincing proof of the state the country had arrived to, 35 newspapers were 
“ weekly distributed through the Post-office. Spirits, beer and wine, British 
“ manufactures, tea and sugar, were sold ; the produce of the fisheries were 
“ admitted to a market ; and the population, formerly crowded in the narrow 
“ vallieSj were stated to be fast settling along the new line of road.” Along 
the line of road from Westport to Killeery, it is stated, “ that the people are 
“ making extensive use of carts to carry in turf and produce to Westport, and 
“ to return with limestone ; ” and on the Colliery road, in Leitrim, Mr. Nimmo 
reports, that “ it is surprising to see the improvement excited in the mountainous 
“ district ; numerous houses rising along the road, and till^e finding its way to 
“ the summit of the hill.” A most important result is noticed in the same 
Report : In the district surrounding Clifden, in the county of Galway, no 
revenue was paid to the State prior to 1822. In 1826, taxation to the amount 
of £.2,500 was collected; and in 1828, it had augmented to £.6,080. 7. 3. 
marking a consumption of spirits, tobacco, tea, sugar, pepper, butter, glass, timber, 
and other articles ; and thus proving indisputably the increased wealth and 
the improved habits of the people. “ I will here mention two facts that have 
come to my own knowledge,” states Mr. Williams ; “ one, that in con- 
“ sequence of the expenditure of £.160,000 in public works in Connaught, 
“ in seven years, the increase qf the annual revenue has been equal to the 
“ whole of that expenditure. I find also a corresponding increase in the 
“ revenue of the Cork district, where Mr. Griffith expended £.60,000 in 
“ seven years, and the increase qf customs and excise has been £. 50,000 a 
“ year, attributable mainly to the facilities of communication, by which whole 
“ districts have been rendered availiffile for productive purposes, and a miser- 
“ able pauper population converted into a class of consumers.” The same 
spirit of improvement appears from a Report made in the present year, (to 
continue up to a later period) : At Belmullet the number of houses is nearly 
doubled. A considerable portion of grain is drawn from districts “ where, as is 
“ well known, it used to be entirely devoted to illicit distillation.” “ The 
“ customs and excise of Galway have fully doubled since 1 822 ; and, exclusive of 
“ the improvement in Mayo and Sligo, the surplus must have gone far to pay 
“ off the sums Government have expended since that period in the province; 
“ while the population are now enabled to pay the same rate of taxation per head 
as in the rest of Ireland.” “ Some years ago,” the Rev. Mr. Hickey states, 
“ there was a very miserable road leading from Cork to Skibbereen, 38 or 40 
** miles distant ; there was no coach at that time, and no mode of conveyance 
“ from the one point to the other without hiring a hackney-chaise, that would 
" take probably two days to make the journey. The grand jury have since cut 
“ a new line of road, quite flat ; and upon my visit last year, there were three 
" coaches travelling as fast as most coaches in this country, and overloaded with 
“ passengers ; all this tending to prove the great intercourse along that line. 
“ There were remarkable agricultural improvements carried on, connecting 
" themselves with the opening of the road ; and thereby showing that there was 
“ a new demand for productive labour, and an improvement in the condition of 
“ the people.” 
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III. 

lleraedial Measures. 
Public Works. 
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976- 



977- 
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Fron, these facts, it appears to Year Committee, that the following conclusions 
may be drawn ; 

1 That on an experience of 15 years from 1802 to ^ ° ^ 

works appears to have been adopted in the Highlands of Scotland, which, according 
to the Evidence of Mr. Telford, has improved the habits, excited the industry 
the people, and has advanced the country one hundred years. 

■2 That successive Parliamentary Committees in the years rStp, 1822, 1823 
and S hm? recommended the application of an analogous system to 
Ireland. 

Q That public works have been carried on in Ireland since the year 1822, 
wMch athiugh not conducted upon any peimanent 

have, in all respects, confirmed the recommendation ot the Select Lommi 
and supported the e.sample given in Scotland. 

2 That the effects produced by these public works appear to have been— 
extendercul“ improved h.L of Industry, abetter adm.nistm ion of 
uSe,1be re-estabiisbmL of peace and tranquillity in di^^e ..net a 
domestic colonisation of a population in excess m f 

of illicit distillation, and a very considerable increase to the revenue, 

ft is scarcely necessary to add, that Your Committee most strongly recommend 
,0 the House the extended application of a principle proved 
in so many important particulars. They recommend the revision « ^ 

under which public works arc now carried on : the ‘ ^ ^ 

fixed and responsible authority, of ™rious functions now perfo mod by t 

Kshery Board, the Mail-coach Road department of the Post-o ce, e 

Inland Navigation, and the Government Engineers! the 

system that shall ensure a proper selection of the work to be 

tilic formation of plans, surveys, specifications and estimates ; a perfect execution 

the woA; a money ^ayrnem to the labourers ; a due audit and exam.uat on of 
accounts; and the preservation and maintenance of the works when completed. 
All these results may, it is presumed, in most cases, r^ApjHighland 

the State. If the system of grants in aid of local funds be 
Road precedent, it may be anticipated, from the experienee P‘*‘; 
crease of revenue, and the suppression of smuggling, will 

rect return. In most cases, however. Your Committee contemplate that an advance 

™„nTe ” enri.yof local taxes will he fully sufficient ; and this system is one 

X* tley fee/eonfldent will, on a full review of the 

recommend itself to the favourable consideration of the Legislature and oft 

Governmeat. 

With respect to the precise nature of the works themselves, the references in 
the margin will direct the House to the opinions of various well-informed wit. 
nesses. All concur in recommending that there should be 
descriptions of work which repay the expenditure, and the go „„„ouraffe 

are not limited to the period of their execution, but which develop and encourage 
new industry, creating’^an active demand for labour even after their terimnation. 
Tls furtlJr stated that works of this 

canals quays, piers, embankments and drainages may be lound m reland an 
los; wVont limit ; that so far from there existing “Y 
the part of the local authorities in Ireland, to carry on 
repaying the necessary advance on loans out of the county rates, 
tions fail, in consequence of want ot funds, for one that succeed, OP'" “ 
this description are recommended as the best and most effee tnal remedy for the 
dbproportion between the supply of labourers and the deman or a our. 
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2. Extension qf Inland Navigation on similar Principles. HI. 

MccH of very important and valuable evidence on the subject of the canals of 
Ireland will be found in the Minutes. The effects of opening lines of inland naviga- I nlMcl N a vigation , 

tion when formed upon proper scientific principles, and executed with due economy, 
have been, on the concurrence of all testimony, the extension of improved 
agriculture, the drainage of considerable tracts of bog, the equalization of prices 
of fuel and potatoes in different districts, thus diminishing the danger of scarcity 
in both of these necessaries of life, and advancing the general improvement of 
the condition of the people by the creation of a new, vigorous and continued 
demand for labour. If the canals fonnerly executed have not been productive to 
the undertakers, the reason is stated to have been the want of skill and science 
which was shown in their construction, the extravagant rate of expense, and the 
spirit of jobbing which then prevailed. The same canals which cost from 1 8,000 1 . 6341.^ 

to ig,ooo /. per mile, could now, it is stated, be executed for one-fifth of that 6336. 6338. 
sum. If the Grand Canal had been completed at the latter estimate, it would 
yield to the undertakers (according to the opinion of a well-informed witness) 
a dividend of eight per cent. Even independently of these considerations, Your 
Committee see abundant reason to conclude that the application of the power of 
steam to the navigation of the Shannon, makes in itself a sufficient alteration in 
the ease to render any failure in the canals of Ireland in former times, no reason 
for scepticism with regard to their probable extension in future. As an example 
of how much may be effected for a very small sum, Your Committee refer to the 
Evidence of Mr. Mullins, by which it appears, that the completion of a short navi- 6368. 6369. 6370. 
gallon, of somewhat more than two miles, at an expense of 6,000 would open 
a line of water-carriage 40 miles into the interior. On these grounds. Your Com- 
mittee consider the inland navigation of Ireland to come fairly within the scope 
of the principles they have laid down under the head of Public Works. It would 
appear that grand juries may also, with advantage, be allowed a power of 
presenting, if they shall think fit, in aid of the small piers and landing places on 
the banks of the great navigable rivers. 



3 . — Improvement qf the Grand Jury Laws, 

Though Your Committee did not feel themselves called upon to inquire 
minutely into the general policy of the presentment system, conceiving that 
the investigation of a matter so very complicated might have diverted them from 
their more immediate duties, still it would have been impossible to overlook or 
neglect a branch of the internal administration of Ireland which is connected 
so directly with the well being of the people, and the condition of the poor. The 
grand jury taxes, or county rates, which, from an annual sura of 470,106 1 . have, 
since the Union, augmented to upwards of 800,000 now constitute the heaviest 
burthen to which the occupiers of land in Ireland are subject. In their eficcts 
on the general industry ofthe country, in opening access to markets, and facOitat- 
ing agricultural improvement and commercial enterprise, the presentment laws 
are most important. They also exercise a powerful influence upon the moral 
habits of the people, upon the rate of wages, and the demand for labour. From 
these observations it must appear, that an inquiry into the condition of the 
poorer order in Ireland would be incomplete, if carried on, to the exclusion of 
the grand jury system. 

To render their observations on this subject intelligible to such Members 
of the House as are unconnected with Ireland, it may be necessary that Your 
Committee should give a few preliminary explanations. The grand juries of 
Ireland, assembled at the spring and summer assizes, in addition to their criminal 
functions, are entrusted with the entire civil administration of county expendi- 
667. F ture. 
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ture. They levy the funds from whence the salaries of public officei's, the 
expense of prisons, bridewells and police, are defrayed. They supply funds for 
the hospitals, infirmaries, lunatic asylums and dispensaries. They decide upon 
making and repairing roads and bridges. They audit the accounts of all past 
expenditure under these several heads. Thus the grand juries of Ireland are not 
only charged with the duties performed by grand juries in England, but, in addi- 
tion, exercise functions performed in this part of the empire by the magistrates at 
quarter sessions; and are entmsted with powers reserved, under the English 
system, for the Legislature only. The grand juries decide what works shall be 
undertaken, the price at whicli such works shall be executed, and the individuals 
who shall become responsible for their completion. The taxation raised for these 
various purposes is levied from the actual occupiers of the land, and by collectors 
who are armed with the summary power of distress and sale. At various times 
the subject of grand jury presentments have been considered both in the House 
and in Select Committees. In 1815, 1816 and 1822, inquiries have been insti- 
tuted, from which some remedial measures have originated ; but as the Reports 
of both Houses of Parliament in 1825 specially directed the attention of the 
Government and of the Legislature to the state of the Grand Jury Laws, and 
as a further Report was made to the same effect in 1827, Your Committee 
feel justified in assuming, that there is still an admitted necessity for a more 
effectual reform than has been as yet applied, to correct the acknowledged imper- 
fections and abuses of the present system. 

The first consideration that presents itself is, the question of the apportion- 
ment of the expense. These taxes are imposed by the grand jurors or principal 
landed proprietors ; they are paid by the occupying tenants, in many cases the 
poorest classes of cottier peasantry ; they are expended, to a certain extent, in 
roads and bridges, which frequently add a considerable value to the estates of the 
grand jurors and other inheritors of land ; but the pecuniary means of com- 
pleting these improvements are furnished by those who have a less direct and 
permanent interest in the soil. It is true that these, like other burthens, cannot 
be altogether lost sight of by the tenant at the time that he takes his lease, 
but the extreme eagerness to obtain possession of land renders such calculation 
but an insufficient protection ; besides which, the rapidity with which this branch 
of taxation has augmented, and the various subjects to which it has been applied 
bv subsequent laws, and which could not have been taken into consideration, make 
it quite impossible for either landlord or tenant to form any accurate estimate on 
the subject. In 1790 the grand jury rates of Limerick amounted to 7,422/.; in 
1829 the same tax had reached 34,324/. Such augmentation was not accompa- 
nied by any proportionate rise in agricultural produce ; nor could it have been in 
the contemplation of a lessee entering into a contract in 1790. Your Committee 
have no hesitation in expressing their decided opinion, that as a check upon 
expenditure, and a security for the rigid examination of accounts, in the execu- 
tion of Public Works, the occupying tenant should, in the case of all future 
contracts, be relieved from the burthen of paying the entire county assessments; 
and that such assessments should, in the whole or in part, be imposed upon the 
landlords. It maybe expected that this arrangement will render grand jurors more 
vigilant in preventing an undue increase of taxes, which will fall directly on them- 
selves ; and it will be their interest to have the public works executed with skill 
and with economy, in order to obviate the necessity of new and augmented expen- 
diture for repairs. Under this alteration of system, the imposer will also be the 
payer of the tax, and the person who is permanently benefited by the work will 
be compelled to furnish the means for its execution. The policy of making this 
change has been more than once recommended to the consideration of Parliament. 
Your Committee not only adopt the principle with a view to the relief of the 

occupying 
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occupying tenants, and to the more perfect and economical execution of Public 
Works, but they venture to express their extreme anxiety that no time should be 
lost in carrying it into practical effect with the least delay. 

As some slight difference of opinion has been expressed on this subject, Your 
Committee feel it their duty to refer to some of the more striking parts of the 
Evidence illustrating the recommendation they have felt it their duty to make. 
Among the suggestions submitted to the Committee of 1827, on the state of the 
Grand Jury Laws, is the following: “ As the best means of providing a check 
“ upon the unnecessary expenditure of the public money, and as a stimulus to 
“ the rigid examination of every application for a grant of money, it is proposed 
“ in all future contracts to relieve the occupying tenant from the burthen of the 
“ county assessment, and to impose it on the landlord : thus the persons who 
“ impose the tax will be cautious in increasing the public burthens, and it will 
“ be their interest to have the work executed in such a permanent manner as to 
“ lead to less frequent demands for repair.” A committee of the grand jury 
of the county of Cork, in 1825, adopt the same opinion : “ We also think, that 
“ when the levies shall be equalized, the landlord should accept the receipt for 
“ the payment of the county rates on account of the rent received, in all future 
“ contracts.” General Bourke, in 1S25, stated to the Committee on the Con- 
dition of Ireland, “ that it would be an improvement on the present system, if 
“ in case of all future contracts the county rate was charged on the landlord.” 
“ I conceive,” observes Mr. Godlcy, “ that the grand juries are bodies of men 
“ who have it in their power to put their hands into other people s pockets, 

“ without at the same time considering how far those pockets may be filled, so 
“ as to enable the owners to spare any thing out of them. If the grand jury 
“ rates became a charge on the landlord, I am sure there would be more 
“ economy.” “ I would propose,” Mr. Musgrave states, " that a part of the 
“ county assessments should be thrown on the landlords” (meaning both grand 
jury and parochial rates): “ I would lay a portion on the rents reserved in 
“ existing leases.” “ If the transference of the grand jury taxation were made 
“ from the tenant to the landlord, it would he, if prospective, an essential benefit.” 
“ The tenant,” states Mr. Weale, “ should be effectually secured against all 
“ variable assessments during the term of the lease.” This witness, however, 
sn^ests that the rate should be divided between landlord and tenant. 

But this alteration, important as it is, will not be in itself sufficient to accomplish 
the objects of Your Committee, so far as they are connected with the grand jury 
laws. It is in evidence that the presentment system, so far from creating a more 
useful demand for labour, and tliereby improving the condition of the poor, has at 
times a contrary tendency. It is stated in the Report of 1823, on the Employ- 
ment of the Poor in Ireland, “ that the demand for labour on the public roads 
“ generally occurs at the most inconvenient periods of the year, either during 
“ the spring-work of the farmer, or during his hay-harvest or turf-cutting in the 
“ summer. If measures can be adopted to distribute this work more judiciously, 
“ it will tend to equalize the demand for labour at different periods of the year, 
“ and to prevent the dangerous vicissitudes of an extended demand for labour 
“ suddenly followed by a diminution of the means of employment.” A more 
equable distribution of these works, and their execution at the times when the 
demand for agricultural labour ceases, would undoubtedly contribute to improve 
the condition of the labouring classes. 

It has further been suggested, in order to guard against the system of 
favouritism in the disposal of presentments, which arises out of the present 
system of granting presentments to particular persons named in the application, 
that a new form of application should be adopted, limiting the duty of the grand 
jury to a decision upon the expediency of the work in the abstract, without any 
667. F 2 reference 
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III- referetice to the individuals by whom that work shall be executed. Your Com- 

RcmedialMeasures. express their concurrence in this suggestion, as one calculated (so far as 

D^^ge. the execution of county works is concerned) to give a more general demand for 
' ... ' labour, and thereby to improve the condition of the working classes. As a neces- 

sary consequence of the proposed change, an open system of contract would 
tend to the same useful consequences ; and if the payment of wages in money 
were enforced, and all allowances in account for rent, or advances of food or 
articles required by the peasantry as a mode of remuneration, were prohibited or 
discouraged, there can be no doubt but the sums now expended might be made 
much more efficient for public purposes, and would furnish useful means for 
promoting industry, and raising the condition of the labouring classes. 



See Grand Jury 
Presentment Re- 
port, 1827, p. 109. 
See also Report on 
Employment of 
Poor, 1823, p.8. 



On the necessity of adopting and enforcing a system that may ensure to the 
labourer the payment of his wages in money. Your Committee refer to the foL 
lowing extract from the Report on the Employment of the Poor in Ireland, in 
which they express their entire concurrence. 

“ This system of paying wages in account, is applied not only to the operations 
‘‘ of field industry, where it results, perhaps necessarily, from the poverty of the 
“ people of Ireland, but it is stated to extend itself, in some districts, to the 
“ execution of public works by grand jury presentment. It appears, from 
“ the Report of Mr. Nimmo, “ that the repairs of roads are carried on by 
“ a class of persons who make a trade of it, as a market for the labour of their 
“ poor tenantry ; the latter are not, properly speaking, paid for what work they 
“ do, but have the amount of the presentment allowed by their landlords as 
“ a set-off against the rent of their holdings.” The observations of Mr. Nimmo 
“ on the subject of the execution of grand jury presentments are well deserving 
“ of the attention of the House; and it being admitted, that if the wages of 
“ labour were paid in money, tbe labour would be more cheaply purchased, and 
“ more cheerfully and efficiently given, Your Committee cannot but express 
« a hope that a system of ready-money payment might be introduced so far as 
“ the public works of the country are concerned. This system operates as 
« a discouragement to the reduction of rents, and as an increase to the amount 
“ of local burthens. The present amount of grand jury levies would, under 
“ a system of ready-money payments, give more extended employment, and 
“ effect objects of greater public utility ; or if the amount of work to be per- 
“ formed remained the same, a reduction in the amount of the local burthens 
“ would necessarily take place.” 



Your Committee have not adverted to the constitution of the grand juries 
themselves, to the want of local engineers to direct and to advise, or to the im- 
possibility of discharging complicated and important functions during the hurried 
occupations and limited time of an assize. Though all these matters appear 
from the Evidence before Parliament to deserve attention, they do not bear so 
immediately on the subject referred to Your Committee as to require or to war- 
rant further observation from them ; they trust, however, that these important 
subjects may be made the matter of future remedial legislation. 



4. — Drainage and Embankments. 



3d Emigration 
Report 1827, 
p. 3 * 9 - 



The possibility of recovering the bog and mountainous districts of Ireland has 
long been the matter of Parliamentary attention. In 1809 a Commission was 
issued, which completed a most minute and scientific inquiry, the results of 
which were communicated to the House in four important Reports. It appears 
that “ there are about 3,000,000 of Irish acres of waste land, equal to 5,000,000 
of Encrlish acres, which are considered to be almost all reclairaable. In the 

O yg-f 
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year 1819 the subject was brought under the consideration of the Committee on 
the State of Disease, and it was recommended that “ these objects may be pro- 
“ pedy left to individuals or associations as a profitable adventure, legal provisions 
“ being made for their re-payment by a portion of the ground, either in fee or 
“ on lease.” Experiments which have been subsequently tried, seem to confirm 
the reasoning and anticipations of the Commissioners with respect to the great 
profit and practicability of these drainages. It is in evidence, that by an expense 
of somewhat about 7 1 . an acre, land in the county of Sligo has been reclaimed, 
and rendered worth a rent of 30s. ; or if preserved in the hands of the proprietor, 
that it is made capable of repaying all expenses by three year’s produce, leaving all 
subsequent returns clear gain. This evidence is confirmed by the experience of 
an intelligent witness, who considers the expense of the improvement to have been 
rather overstated. Both these witnesses are English, having no local bias what- 
ever to influence their judgment. In the Appendix will be found reprinted an 
account of the system pursued in the great drainages in England and of Holland, 
which will illustrate this branch of inquiry. These opinions have received fur- 
ther confirmation by the examination of General Bourke before Your Committee. 
That gentleman states, that he is a proprietor of bogs in different places, and has 
tried the experiment of improving them : that bog on which turf had been cut, 
and which was in a wild and uncultivated state, had been, at an expense of 7 
an acre, raised from lOi. to the value of 1 L lOf. acreable rent. General 
Bourke expresses his belief that similar improvements, though not perhaps to so 
great a profit, might be effected elsewhere ; but that the state of the law pre- 
vents partitions of bogs held in common, without the expensive process of a bill 
in Chancery. He adds an expression of his belief, that if the proprietors of 
adjacent townlands could obtain possession of their several allotments of bog by 
a cheap and short process, a considerable expenditure of capital would take place } 
the result would be profitable to a certain degree to the owner, and at all events 
would give immediate relief to numbers of people, by affording them employment j 
and would enable a population, superabundant in other places, to obtain settle- 
ments on the lands reclaimed. “No person of sane mind,” observes Mr. Rickman, 
“ would desire that the machinery of an English Inclosure Act should be employed 
“ throughout Ireland, because it would create interminable delay, and an expense 
“ usually estimated at 5 1 . the English acre.” V'‘arious bills have at different 
times been brought forward to facilitate these objects, but no legislative measure 
has as yet received the sanction of Parliament. 

When the immense importance of bringing into a productive state 5,000,000 
of acres, now lying waste, is considered, it cannot but be a subject of regret and 
of surprise that no greater progress in this undertaking has as yet been made. 
If this work can be accomplished, not only would it afford a transitory but a per- 
manent demand for productive labour, accompanied by a corresponding rise of 
wages, and an improvement in the condition of the poor. Opportunities would 
also he afforded for the settlement of the peasantry, now superabundant in parti- 
cular districts, on waste lands, which at present scarcely produce the means of 
sustenance, or suited for human habitations. This change would be alike advan- 
tageousto the lands from whence the settlers are taken, and to those on which they 
may hereafter be fixed, and may facilitate the means of introducing a comfortable 
yeomanry, and an improved agriculture, in the more fertile districts. The severe 
pressure of the system of clearing farms and ejecting sub-tenants, may thus be 
mitigated, and the general state of the peasantry improved. Viewing this subject 
in relation to the general interests of the country, the preservation of the peace, 
the relations of landlord and tenant, and the extension of wealth, and consi- 
dering the slow progress that has as yet been made towards the attainment of 
such inestimable importance, Your Committee, though they depart reluctantly 
667. F 3 
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from what they consider a general principle, venture to recommend the trial of 
one or two experiments, on a limited scale, at the public expense. They feel con- 
fident that such a course of proceeding would lead to the application of private 
capital hereafter to the same object, and would ultimately act most materially 
upon the wealth and industry of the country. 

The followintr extracts from Mr. Weak’s Evidence, that an estate of the 
Crown, consisting of from 4,000 to 5,000 acres, affords an abundant and favour- 
able opportunity for trying this most important national experiment : — 

“ Are these lands capable of reclamation ? — I have never been in a finer district 
“ of mountain coimtry than the district I am alluding to. 

“ Capable of reclamation ? — Every acre capable of a very high state of cul- 
‘‘ ‘tivation. 

“ And of affording a fair remuneration for the capital which would be expended 

“ upon it? I am now alluding particularly to an estate belonging to the Crown, 

“ and comprising about 4,000 or 5)O0o acres. 

“ Describe its position ? — It is in the very heart of the Desmond country ? 

“ How far from Castle-Island ? — It lies between Castle-Island and Newmarket, 

“ extending along the Blackwater towards Millstreet. 

“ Will you have the goodness to state the capability which you conceive to 
“ exist on this property of the Crown for improvement ? — All that is required 
" is drainage, roads communicating with the neighbouring towns, and access to 
“ a supply of lime. 

“ Is lime available within a reasonable distance? — I think, on inspecting 
“ a geological map at Mr. Griffith’s office, I found limestone marked as situated 
“ within three miles of one end of the estate.” 

A most important branch of this subject is the drainage of marshes, and the • 
embankment of lands near- the sea and rivers. This subject has, during the 
Session, been brought under the notice of Parliament ; but the Bill introduced 
has not been persevered in. The necessity of some legislative interference will 
best be demonstrated by a reference to the Evidence of Mr. Mullins and Mr. Wyse. 
The former gentleman states, “ that some of the most valuable alluvial lands in 
“ Ireland are annually submerged, and rendered almost unproductive, which 
" might be converted into lands of the highest fertility. The removal of the 
“ impediments which lie in the way of improvement is prevented by the want of 
“ co-operation on the part of pereons that would be benefited by their reraovaL 
“ A legal remedy for the removal of these impediments is, in ray judgment, 
“ indispensable ; I do not think they can be removed by any < 4 her means.” 
The Evidence of Mr. Wyse is still more forcible ; he describes a tract of more 
than 300 acres annually overflowed, and when affected by the heat of summer, pro- 
ductive of serious evil consequences to the health of the inhabitants of Waterford. 
At an expense of 6,000 1. it is computed that the whole might be embanked 
and drained, and three years’ employment furnished to the entire poor of the 
neighbourhood. This practical improvement, leading to the further reclamation 
of 1,200 ata'es of land, on which many of the ejected tenantry might have been 
settled, has been frustrated and suspended from the want of a law giving the 
means of co-operation among all the parties concerned. As a further advantage, 
Mr. Mullins suggests, that these improvements might, in many cases, render rivers, 
of the minor class, navigable for the transport of manure and produce in small 
boats. 



5. — A correction of the Abuses incidental to the system of Tolls and Customs. 

“ The manner in which Tolls and Customs are levied at sea-ports and in 
“ markets ” was stated by the Committee on the State of Ireland in 1 825, to 
be amongst “ those subjects of geueral interest, and of great importance, which 

“ they 
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“ they recommend to serious consideration.” In the following year, a Select 
Committee appointed to consider the subject, reported “ that all the statutable 
“ regulations hitherto made had been ineffectual for the correction of the 
“ abuses complained of, and which continued very generally to prevail. Tolls 
“ were demanded and taken contrary to common law, producing the most 
“ mischievous restraints, and imposing the most oppressive burthens upon the sale 
“ and even the transit of commodities. The evil consequences of such taxation, 
“ even if it were legal, need not be pointed out, when the demand amounts, as 
“ in many cases it spears to have done, to a charge of five per cent, ad valorem, 
“ upon com, potatoes, oatmeal, butter, flannel, friezes, and the coarser woollen 
“ and linen manufactures of the country. The special provisions of the Lec'isk- 
“ ture have been disregarded and violated, and by including in the schedule' of 
“ tolls articles exempted from such demand by law, the violation of a positive 
“ Act of Parliament is in fact adduced as the supposed foundation of a claim of 
“ right. It is in evidence before Your Committee that these abuses lead to 
“ frequent breaches of the peace, to the administration of illegal oaths, and to 
“ consequences injurious to the morals, the habits, and the industry of the people. 
“ The tolls and customs charged on the grain brought into sea-ports for shipment 
“ to England, the duties also charged on English manufactures passing through 
“ any sea-port or market, operate as transit duties of the most injurious nature, 
“ and were intended to be specially guarded against by existing enactments.” 

During the present Session a Bill has been introduced for the correction 
of the evils incidental to the system of tolls and customs ; and at a later period 
a Select Committee has been appointed for the purpose of instituting a full and 
complete inquiry into the entire subject. Under these circumstances. Your 
Committee withhold any more specific and direct recommendations, in full 
confidence that evils and abuses practised to the extent that is apparent on the face 
of the Parliamentary Returns, will not be allowed to continue without an early 
and effectual remedy. 

The Select Committee of 1826 conclude their recommendations by observing, 
” that they anticipate the most beneficial consequence from requiring the grantees 
“ and patentees of the Crown themselves to sign and furnish the schedule of their 
“ claims, subject to the supervision and correction of the Court of King’s 
“ Bench ; that they trust that these persons will, before they make such returns, 
“ inquire cauticmsly what are their legal rights, and will exclude from the schedule 
“ every demand that is not fairly sustainable. A collateral benefit may arise from 
” this enactment, and the honourable example already given by some persons, and 

by a corporation entitled to toll, who have waived their rights, may, perhaps, in 
“ other cases be imitated. When it is considered that these burthens cannot but 
*‘ check the improvement of the country, by restraining trade, and discouraging 
** the division of labonr ; and when it is also recollected that the greater number 
“ of grantees and patentees are also proprietors of estates in the neighbourhoods of 
“ the fail's, markets and ports where such tolls are demanded, a full equivalent 
“ for the tolls abandoned would perhqis be found in the improvement of the 
“ cities and towns themselves wherein free markets would then be established, 
“ and of the lands in their vicinity.” 

In these edwervations Your Committee entirely agree. They feel it their duty 
to call the attention of the House to the vague and unsatisfactory manner in 
which patents for fairs and markets are now worded, so undefined as to lead in many 
cases to all the abuses complained of. A grant of a new fair or market, with 
a right of taking the reasonable tolls and customs established, seems in itself a con- 
tradiction in terms, and it may be doubted whether, from its indistinctness, it can 
he held to create or to convey any legal right. If it should be considered as ex- 
pedient on grounds of public policy that the Crown should be advised to make 
further grants of tolls and customs, respecting which Your Committee entertain 
6 ^ 7 - F4 the 
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the most serious doubts, it undoubtedly is necessary that the law officers should 
frame the patents in such a mode as may protect the public from the abuses 
incident to an improper extension of the franchise beyond its legal import, 
by setting forth in distinct terms the tolls authorised to he taken. 

(5, Jn Amendment of the Vestry Acts. 

Is the Reports presented to Parliament from the Committee on the State of 

Ireland the Uws respecting parish vestries and church rates were considered a 

a subiect requiring revision and reform. Since the year 182.5, the Act of the 
7 Geo 4 c 72. has been passed, which, by establishing a power of “ •>“> 
J„s?,e«t; ,uLter sessions,', tribunal lay, and not exclusive, hae 
check to the abuses formerly complained of. This statute provides 
shall, amongst other powers be permitted to raise money for such purposes 
as are dlreLd by the rubric and by the canons of the church, words too 
indefinite to conLe within due limits a privilege so liable to abuse an 
suspicion, as that of Imposing local assessment. To explain this ™b'guity a 
Zbt the Individual wL then filled the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland ad- 
totedt hrparish authorities a lettm and defining with precision 

Jrexaet objects for which the parish vestries were authorized to impose taxation. 
"0 ILred very extraorlary. - observes a witness, o 
“ should have passed a law, requiring such a commentary. The first object m 
0 lewislation should be distinctness, so as to prevent dispute or litigation as much 
“ as”nossible It would be an amendment of the law, and salutary in its conse- 
“ quences, by preventing much ill-blood and litigation, if the precise purposes 
for which parishes are enabled to impose assessments were set forth by statute 
.. as well as in the Secretary’s letter. It would have prevented tboM angry discus- 
“ sions we have witnessed in Dublin. I recollect reading of one in St. Andrew s 
.. parish where the Protestants and Catholics came into collision, in consequent 
.. 'f the undefined state of the law.” The Rev. Mr. Hickey states on the siffi- 
ieet “ In all cases where there is an assessment there should be responsibility, 
o la an account' of the expenditure.” The Rev. Mr. O’Sull^n concurs m 
the same recommendation, “ that the express purpose for which vestry assesa- 
o ments are made should be fairly defined by law in the manner suggested m 
<■ the letter of Mr. Goulbiirn.” It appears, however, from Returns before the 
House, that some of the parochial assessments that have been imposed are no 
to be sanctioned by the ambiguous words of the statute, and sti 1 less by he 
exact definitions given in Mr. Goulburn’s letter. It is , 

opinion of Your Committee that the Vestry Act should ^ 

tL the precise objects for which assessments arc legal should be set forth 
the clauses, or in a schedule to the statute. This alteration may be founded upon 
the circular letter already referred to, and there can be little doubt that it will 
not only prevent abuse, but will afford an easy mode of detecting and correcting 
anv abuses, should they unfortunately recur. Another amendment of the law, 
called for no less on general principles than from a consideration of the peculiar 
circumstaMcs of Ireland, is an enactment to cast the burthen of church rate 
on the lessor rather than upon the tenant. Such a principle has frequently been 
introduced in English Acts for Building Churches, and it is still more neecKary 
in a country where the majority of the population dissent from the Establish- 
ment The consequences of such a change would be to impose more generiffiy 
™on the Protestant landlords, who must be the class more peculiarly interested 
in the subject, the duty and the burthen of building and repairing the Protes- 
tant places of worship. Another amendment, and one which has already rcce. 
the countenance of the House of Commons, is to allow an appeal “ 

the Lord Lieutenant in Council, on the building of new churches^ This ahera- 
tion will appear the mote necessary when it is considered, that m England, where 
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the vestries are move numerous and less exclusive than in Ireland, a new church 
cannot be built without an application to Parliament, a course which allows to all 
parties interested a j)Ower of stating and of urging their objections to the intended 

These matters appear to your Committee of much higher importance than 
any which can he measured by a pecuniary amount of assessment. To remove any 
existinf' cause of dissension, or of religious hostility, is one of the duties which must 
press irself most forcibly on the attention of the Legislature and of the Govern- 
ment. Every cause of religious jealousy and irritation thus removed is an addi- 
tional security, not only for the church, but for the advancement of the interests of 
the whole community by the attainment and continuance of religious peace. 

7. — Emigration. 

The peculiar nature of the present relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, the alteration of the system of managing estates that has been for some jus; 
time in progress, as well as the increase of pauperism in England, have rendered 4482. 4857- fi4U. 
the subject of colonization one which has occupied a considerable portion of the 
attention of Parliament. As the low condition of the labouring classes, whatever 
may be considered its primaiy cause, is traceable to the altered proportion now 
existing between the number of the people and the amount of capital which can 
be profitably employed in creating a demand for labour, former Committees have 
considered that one remedy for this evil is to be found in emigi-ation. It is not 
the intention of your Committee to review the arguments which, at great length 
and with extreme ability and industry, have been advanced and examined in 
1826 and 1827. They may however assume that in some districts of the British 
Islands, and more particularly in Ireland, there exists a population exceeding that 
for whose labour there is a profitable demand. They may also assume that such 
excess of population, if transferred to His Majesty’s Colonies in North America, 
would add to their wealth and power. The question remains to be settled at what 
rate of expense emigration can be conducted, from whence the funds can be 
supplied, and whether those funds can be more profitably employed with a view to 
the public interests in any other manner. However these questions may be 
decided, were it proposed to raise a tax for emigration, it appears clear to your 
Committee that emigration, as a remedial measure, is more applicable to Ireland 
than to any other part of the Empire. The main cause which produces the influx 
of Irish labourers into Britain is undoubtedly the higher rate of wages which pre- 
vails in one island than in the other. Emigration from Great Britain, if effectual 
as a remedy, must tend to raise the rate of wages here, and thus to increase the 
temptation to the emigration of Irish labourers. Colonization from Ireland, on the 
contrary, by raising the rate of wages in the latter country, diminishes the induce- 
ment and reduces the number of Irish labourers in the British market. T hese 
principles are correctly stated in the following words at the close of the Second 
Report of the Emigration Committee in 1 827 : “ Whatever may be the immediate 
“ and urgent demands from other quarters, it is vain to hope for any permanent 
“ and extensive advantage from any system of emigration which does not primarily 
“ apply to Ireland; whose population, unless some other outlet be opened to 
“ them, must shortly fill up every vacuum created -in England or in Scotland, 

“ and reduce the labouring classes to one uniform state.” The House will find 
reprinted in the Appendix those parts of the Report on Emigration which bear 
on the actual state of Ireland. They are not prepared to recommend any com- 
pulsory system of taxation for this purpose, nor yet to discuss the probability of 
the repayment of advances made to colonial settlers ; but they do not entertain 
the slightest doubt that colonization might be carried on to a very great extent 
indeed if fiicilities were attbrded by the Government to those Irish peasants who 
were disposed voluntarily to seek a settlement in the colonies, and who could by 
themselves or their landlords, provide all the expense required for their passage 

667. G 
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and location in Amenca. It is distinctly proved that it is for the interest of land- 
lords, of tenants, and of the public, in particular districts in which the population is 
dense, that a consolidation of farms should take place. It is also proved that in 
many cases this process cannot be executed without extreme misery and danger. 
It may therefore be anticipated that for the purpose of averting this dan-^er and 
advancing their private interest, certain contributions should be furnished by land- 
lord and tenant, sufficient to place the latter in comfort as a settler abroad, rather 
than to allow him to continue at home absorbing all surplus produce, and diminish- 
ing the amount of national wealth. A natural and a legitimate mode of giving 
relief m such cases would appear to be, that upon tlie actual deposit of a sum 
sufficient to cover the entire expense, the Government should undertake the appro- 
priation of that sum m the way most effectual for the purposes intended. In doing 
this, there cannot fay possibility be any loss to the Treasury ; there will be assuredly 
gam to the Colonies ; and as the whole proceeding must be founded upon the 
voluntary applications of the emigrants themselves, it is equally certain that the 
change must be considered as advantageous by them. A very simple but a most 
ettectual mode has been suggested for assisting in raising these funds. It is pro- 
posed that where public works are carried on, a certain proportion of the wages 
of labour should, if the parties so desire, be reserved for defraying the expenses 
of emigration. It does appear to your Committee of extreme importance that 
this suggestion should be well weighed and considered, always bearing in mind 
the fact so often forgotten or overlooked, that the emigration which it is fitting 
to encourage is that which is purely voluntary j that it is not to be carried into 
effect at the expense of the State, but at the cost of tliose who are likely to benefit 
by the change ; and that the only interference asked for is the establishment of 
such an organized system as shall enable a given sum to be laid out to the best 
advantage of those who quit Europe, and of the colony in which they seek to 
acquire a new settlement. 



8. — Education. 

The House will find that your Committee have received much Evidence of 
importance on the subject of the Education of the Poor. They cannot but hone 
that no further time irill be lost in giving the public the benefit of the expensive 
and long protracted inquiries before the Royal Commission of 1 806 and 1 825 and 
the practical recommendation of the Select Committee of 1827 the Report of 
which Committee is ordered to be reprlnlcd. It appears that the principles con- 
toned m that Report have been perfectly sustained by the result of a most 
interesting experiment tried by the Rev. Sir F. L. Blosse. a beneficed clergyman 
of the Established church, and one of the Roman Catholic Archbishops in 
Ireland, and that, with some slight modifications, those principles also meet 
the assent of Dr. Chalmers. The entire body of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
have, by petitions to both Houses, intreated that the recommendation of the 
Committee should be adopted. The account given of the parish schools and 
lending libraries, estabbshed by Dr. Doyle, will be found of the most extreme 
interest and importance, as exhibiting what prevision has been made for 
the religious, moral and literary education of the poor on a very extended scale 

and wholly by private charity. The number of children who were, in 1827 In 
the course of eduction, was 507,000 ; it is not stated whether the number has 
much increased since that period ; if this should not be the case, there would 
remain upwards of 280,000 children without any means of instruction. When 
the consequences of this neglect are compared with the result of the opposite 
^urse of parochial instruction in Scotland, as most eloquently described by 
Dr. Chalmers, the House will undoubtedly see the necessity of settling this much 
disputed question, and enlarging the school accommodation throughout Ireland 
without delay. The advantage of combining instruction in the arts of industry 
with religious aud literary instruction, is much and properly dwelt upon by many 

witnesses 
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witnesses referred to in the margin. This recommendation is also supported by the 
authority of Mr. Locke and of Mr. Pitt. The introduction of books containing 
the elements of domestic economy, improved agriculture, the simpler trades and 
mechanical inventions, as well as the explanations respecting the evils of combi- 
nation among artificers, the principles regulating wages, the conduct useful to be 
pursued in times of scarcity, have been most wisely and properly suggested as 
matters deserving the practical attention of those who edit the cheap books 
published in Ireland, and paid for out of sums voted by Parliament. 

9 . — An Amendment of the Laws relating to the Office of Sheriff". 

From a reference to the Evidence, it will appear that certain practices 
prevailing in the execution of the office of Sheriff in Ireland, produce a most 
sensible and a highly pj'ejudicial influence upon the condition of the poor. The 
whole subject was brought under the review of the Commissioners of Legal Inquiry, 
whose Report was printed in 1826. It is stated in that most important document, 

“ that abuses and irregularities are of much less frequent occurrence than 
“ heretofore, but that it is quite certain that they are still practised to an extent 
“ that has a direct tendency to obstruct tlie administration of justice, and often 
“ to pervert it into a source of grievous oppression.” It is not the intention of 
Your Committee, because it does not appear to them to come within the scope of 
their duty, to notice any branch of this most important subject not relating directly 
to the condition of the poorer classes, though on other grounds the whole requires 
the immediate and effectual interposition of Parliament. 

The following extracts from the Evidence will prove how intimately connected 
is this subject with the state of the poorer classes, and the improvement of their 
condition. 

“ Are not the warrants issued by the subordinate courts, generally speaking, 

“ enforced strictly by the sale of the individual’s effects, or by the capture of his 
“ person?— Yes, more strictly than any other process; they are given to the 
“ plaintiff, and he names his own bailiff. 

“ In the case of writs which affect the higher classes of the community, do you 
“ aeree with the Commissioners of Inquiry that there is a lax administration of 
“ the law in those respects, and in the due performance of the office of sheriff 
“ for the recovery of just debts ? — Certainly ; but it is fair to state that the 
“ system has been improved considerably within the last two or three years. 

“ In as far as there is a different principle applied to the enforcement of 
“ claims rigorously against the lower classes, and a partial evasion of claims 
“ against the higher classes, do you not think that to be a difference which 
“ affects materially the condition of the people, and indisposes them to obey the 
law ’—Certainly ; I think what was so habitual amongst the gentiy— resisting 
“ and evading the law — tended very much to produce a contempt and resistance 
“ of it amongst the lower classes. 

“ Were there not many instances within your own knowledge and observation 
“ of magistrates and persons in the higher walks of life, who stood out in resist- 
“ auce to the law, more particularly as to the payment of a debt, within the 
” knowledge and observation of the population of the country around them ? 

“ Certainly ; and I know instances where they have called upon the popula- 
“ tion to assist them in such resistance. 

“ Speaking of Ireland generally, are the Committee to understand that there 
“ is less strictness and a less authoritative mode of enforcing debts, as against 
“ the higher and the richer classes, than against the poorer and the lower ? 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

Thus it appears, both by the Commissioners’ Report, and by the evidence of 
witnesses examined before your Committee, that whilst the execution of civil 
process is at times resisted, evaded, or by corruption and bribery is arrested, so 
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III. far as relates to some of the higher classes of society, and to the process of the 

Ttemed.^ea*«rea. superior Courts, the recovery of debts as against the middle classes and the 
Custodiam Writs, poor, and under civil bill, is enforced with rigorous precision. 

^ respect to persons of good property but embarrassed circumstances, 

p. 12. <• undue favour is procured by a regular system of bribery.” These are the 

words of the Commissioners’ Report. It also appears that cases have occurred 
in which the peasantry themselves are encouraged and employed in resistance to civil 
process, when that process is directed against their superiors. Your Committee need 
not point out to the House the fatal effects of these practices, which they are 
however far from believing to be generally prevalent. But as far they do prevail, 
they cannot but expose the administration of justice to doubt and suspicion, 
they must diminish the security of property, discouraging the investment of British 
capital m Ireland, and thereby preventing the increased wages of labour consequent 
upon such investment ; they cannot fail to augment the greatest of all evils which 
can affect any country, and one from which Ireland has so long suffered, the want 
of a due respect for the law, producing a weakening of its authority, and the 
encouragement of a disposition to resist its enforcement. When the suspicion of 
partiality for the higher classes, and severity towards the poor, is supported by facts, 
the danger of the existing abuses become still more formidable. A Bill on this 
subject was introduced during the present Session, but has been subsequently 
dropped. A remedy is most imperatively called for : but it should be recollected, 
that, unless a strict superintendence, and a vigilant control on the part of the 
public, and of the proper authorities, be exercised, the best laws wUI scarcely be 
p. 92. found effectual. With respect to the series of statutes which have been passed on 

this subject from Magna Charta downwards, tlie Commissioners of Inquiry report, 
p. 2. that “ these enactments have sometimes been an extension of official duties, but 

" more frequently for regulation and correction, proving the continual recurrence 
“ of abuses and of corruption, and proving also howineftectual statutable provisions 
“ have been for their prevention.” Improved habits and morals, and a more 
active control of public opinion, are undoubtedly required to give effect to the 
best laws ; these important checks, guides and sanctions are, it is to be hoped, 
acquiring daily new power and strength in Ireland ; but they should be aided 
and encouraged by every practicable improvement in the laws of the land, and 
in the system of their administration. It is with the deepest sense of the import- 
ance of this subject, that these remarks are most earnestly submitted. 

iO.—A Correction of the Abuses incidental to Custodiam TVrits. 

The fo™ of legal proceeding by custodiam (peculiar to Ireland) has been 
described m the Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry as “an undue exten- 
“ sioh of an arbitrary principle, susceptible of great abuse and leading to 
“ grievous expense.” A witness examined before a Committee of both Houses 
m 1 825, described the custodiam process in the following manner : “A custodiam 
“ is a grant from the Crown to the creditor of the debtor’s land. It com- 
“ mences in the Court of Common Pleas by a civil outlawry, and that outlawry 
“ being estreated into the Exchequer, a grant is made in the Exchequer, called 
“ a Custodiam, the potential effect of which is to entitle the creditor to all the 
“ rents of the debtor, and to enable him, by motion, to compel the tenants to 
“ pay their rents to the custodee. The mode in which the rents are levied is 
“ by personal demand, and if tliere be a refusal, an attachment-liberty is given 
“ to distrain ; but the usual course is by attachment. The outlaw will himself 
“ distrain the tenants for his other creditors who have mortgages and annuities 
“ and conflicts eternally take place between them, which may be settled, and 
“ ought to be settled, by the court on motion, but which frequently are not, 

“ and when they are not, the person who actually snffers is the occupying tenant, 
for he is compelled under distress to pay his rent, and when he has paid it to 
® “ one 
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i,e is attached for not paying it to the custodiam creditors. Instances m. 

known in which the wretched peasants have lain in gaol for years BemedMMemurec 
.. under that process of attachment, and it is cruel to the debtors, because the waiTfa. 

expenses are enormous.” To a question “ whether this process does not . ^ r 

“ produce great uncertainty in the tenants with respect to who is entitled to 
n receive the rents, which uncertainty occasions consequent misery,” Mr. Mahony, 
a solicitor of very extensive practice, replied in the affirmative. Mr. Weale, an 
officer in the Land Revenue Department, observes, “ that it is impossible to go 1645. 

VO miles into the country without being aware of the existence of the custodiam 
process and when asked further, whether any case had come under his observa- 
Ln of proceeding under the custodiam process which affected the condition of idoj. 

the lower classes, he answered, “they arc harassed and worried beyond all 
endurance by processes of all sorts. 

In a Report made to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, it is stated, 

“ the custodiam process is converted in Ireland into as frightful an engine p. I49- 

“ of oppression as was ever left to the arbitrary use of private individuals m 
“ any country ” These opinions are all corroborated by the Evidence of Mr, Bar- 
rlnnton the Crown Solicitor for the Munster Circuit, who states, “ that the form 6,0,. 

of proceeding leaves the occupying tenant to ascertain the priority, and 
“ lltivate the question of title between the landlord and his creditors, between 
“ tbe'ereditors themselves, and frequently he may have to pay his rent more than 
“ once.” The necessity of introducing some change into this part of the law 
of Ireland was admitted by the Report of the House of Lords in 1 825 ; but as yet 
nothing has been provided in the way of remedy. When it is considered of what 
extreme importance it is to the public peace, and to the well-being of the peasantry, 
that the relations between landlord and tenant should be protected from uncertainty 
or disturbance, and when the advantages of assimilating, as far as practicable, the 
law in the two countries, is also taken into account, \ our Committee have no 
hesitation in expressing their decided opinion that this system, objectionable _m 
itself and animadverted upon as it has been both by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sione’rs and Committees, is an evil and an abuse which requires immediate and 
effectual reformation. The Evidence already referred to, as well as that taken 
in 1822 before the Commissioners of Inquiry, and in 1825 before the Select 
Committees of both Houses, will sufficiently prove the magnitude of the evil ; an 
evil introducing confusion into the payments of rents andproceedingshy ejectment, 
and occasioning insecurity, and in some cases oppression, amongst the poorest and 
least protected classes in the community. 

11.—^ cheap and effectual mode of determining disputed JVills, Legacies and 
Intestacies for Small Sums. 

It has been stated in evidence befoi-e Your Committee, that m cases of dis- 1195. 

puted wills and intestacies, the peasantry have no cheap, effectual and expeditious 
mode of obtaining redress ; and that there is no subject which produces more 
disputes and breaches of the peace. Remedies can at present only be sought m 6713. 

the Court of Chancery, or at the equity side of the Exchequer ; and it has been 
suggestedby two witnesses of considerable experience in such matters, thatpowei-s i»97-67i5- 
should be given to the Assistant Barristers of adjudicating m matters of wills, 
intestacies and legacies, limiting the amount of the sum to 20/. or 50 j- 
Mr. Barrington concludes his examination on this subject by adding, that “ such 
» a mode of faciliuting a legal remedy, would be felt as a benefit by the poorer 
“ classes, would lead to the settlement of their property, and to the improvement 6715. 

“ of their condition, more than anything else which struck him at the moment. 

In these opinions and recommendations Your Committee entirely concur. 
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'■‘—The Mulliplkalion Of Oaths, and the Mode in tehich Oath, are 
administered. 

Committee on the State of Irelend, in 1825, “the 
5418. 3000. 386a. niuItipHcation of oaths, and the perjuries to which they lead,” are stated to 
3865. 6010, 6717. deserve the most serious and early attention. From that time to the present 
’ • nothing has been done to remedy the evil complained of. The following Return 

will prove to what a frightful extent perjury prevails in Ireland, and how neces- 
sary It IS to arrest the progress of the crime by diminishing the temptations and 
the causes which have produced it. 



England : 
Commitments for 
perjury. 
Convictions • 

Ireland : 
Commitments 


1822. 


1823. 


^ 1824. 

1 


1825. 


1826. 


1827. 


j 1828. 


TOTAL. 


16 ' 

1 

9 


3 

1 

4 

1 


5 

1 ^ 


11 

7 


14 

6 


16 

6 


J6 

7 


86 

43 


4 + 


30 


33 


27 


37 


48 


23 


243 


ConvictioDS - 


>9 


7 


9 


13 


6 




9 


75 



It is melancholy to observe from this comparison, that the commitments for 
perjury should be in Ireland nearly three times greater than tlie number of those 
in the larger population of England : and that the convictions should be greater in 
the proportion of 75 to 42. Your Committee conceive that this evil, d'estructive 
as it is to the moral feeling of the people, dangerous to the safety of life and pro- 
perty, and presenting insuperable difficulties to the administration of justice, may 
in some measure be traced to the inconsiderate multiplication of oaths in Ireland 
to the cases in which the oath of the party interested is made the very test under 
which a benefit or privilege is claimed, and to the careless mode in which oaths 
are administered. With respect to grand jury presentments, it is stated by a 
most respectable and intelligent witness, Mr. DelaCour, “ that his conviction 
“ is, that the oaths which are now taken on the subject of presentments, are in 
“ the greater number of instances not taken under the solemn obligation which 
“ appertains to an oath ; that the mere machinery of moving the book to the lips 
“ is resorted to without any impression, in most instances, of the sacred attesta- 
“ tion that is then invoked.” Mr. De la Cour thinks that “ by that act the 
“ investigation both of the expediency of the work, in the first instance, and of 
" the execution of it afterwards, is in a great degree prevented. A gentleman 
“ who has strong reason to suspect that a work has not been well executed, is 
“ unwilling to state that impression, when he sees a person, having a respectable 
“ appearance, call his God to witness that the money has been expended ; whereas 
“ if a declaration only was required, accompanied by the certificate of an engineer, 
“ a gentleman who entertained a different opinion might with great propriety 
“ say, I think you are mistaken in your statement; and he might require some 
“ further investigation. That sort of inquiry is almost forbidden by the oaths 
“ which at present prevail.” Mr. Niinmo reports, in 1823, to the same effect. 
“ It is painful,” he observes, “ to think that the precautions taken by the Legis- 
“ lature to discourage peculation should have only tended to promote a system 
“ of perjury, which has thrown the public works into the hands of a class of 
“ persons of little or no principle, deterring every honest man from under- 
“ taking them. Some simple system of audit should surely be contrived, that 
“ would sufficiently secure the interest of the public without all this swearing ; 

and in such case respectable men would be encouraged to make or repair the 
“ public roads in a solid and economical way.” For the execution of repairs 

of 
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of a sudden injury to a public work, not exceeding in value no less than six 
oaths are required, and that of parties who always may and frequently must have 
a direct interest in over-stating the case. 

The election oaths are another prolific source of evil. The oaths of qualifi- 
cation are utterly incomprehensible to the mass of those to whom they are 
administered, and when enforced only burthen the consciences of the deponent 
with a mischievous and useless weight of uncertain obligation. It is in evidence 
that the evil is so completely admitted, that by consent these oaths are frequently 
dispensed with, and the provisions of the law, which are express, are notoriously 
set aside. It is obviously important that, unless in cases where such oaths are 
actually indispensable, they should be repealed ; and where continued, that they 
should be simplified and made intelligible, if they are expected to be opera.tive as 
a moral or religious sanction. The practice prevailing among some magistrates 
of administering voluntary affidavits, on which no perjury can be assigned, 
because such oaths are not directed or recognized by law, should no longer be 
tolerated. It might be expected to cease, were the Judges on the circuits and 
the Assistant Barristers at sessions to explain the real state of the law, and of its 
obligations. In most instances these voluntary oaths are taken in cases in which 
the deponents have a direct interest, and where the temptation to perjury is 
proportionably great. Another and a most mischievous class of oaths exists at 
fairs and markets, where oaths are administered by persons not having even 
a colourable authority ; these oaths subject the parties to indictment, and, like 
the voluntary affidavits, they lead to perjury, as connecting themselves with the 
direct pecuniary interest of the individual who takes them. It is also clear that 
the impression made by an oath would be more salutary were its administration 
rendered more solemn and decorous ; at present it is a mere form of words 
repeated under the dictation of an officer of the court or of an attorney. It 
is surely deserving the attention of those concerned in the administration of 
justice, that what is considered the test of truth should be applied in a manner to 
render that test most effectual ; and it should be further the duty of the Legis- 
lature to dispense with an oath in all cases in which the discovery of truth can, 
without the oath, be equally well promoted and secured ; carefully reserving so 
sacred an appeal and sanction for those matters only in which from their im- 
portance an oath is indispensably required. 

13. — A Compulsory System for the Relief of the Poor. 

The subject which has occupied the greater portion of the time of Your Com- 
mittee, and that on which the most prolonged examination of witnesses has taken 
place, is the inquiry how far the Poor Laws of England or of Scotland, the 
principle of the 43 Eliz., or any other system of assessment for the purpose of 
relief, can be introduced into Ireland with beneficial consequences. Your Com- 
mittee conceive it wholly impossible to over-estimate the importance of a correct 
judgment on this subject } involving, as it does, if decided affirmatively, an entire 
change in the domestic economy of upwards of eight millions of persons. A false 
step may here be of such fatal consequences, that it greatly behoves the Legislature 
to proceed cautiously, to investigate closely, and to weigh accurately, before any 
final decision is made. In the present state of the Session, Your Committee, 
though fully prepared to consider this branch of the subject, are unwilling to 
present any specific Report in the unavoidable absence of many of their Members ; 
they therefore content themselves with recommending that the consideration of 
this subject may be resumed at a future time, and that in the meanwhile the 
most severe and scrutinizing attention may be applied to the important Evidence 
already before the House. 
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Conclusion. Youii Committee cannot better conclude this Report than by extracting from 

Mca^res Evidence the following answer, in which they most entirely concur : “ I can 

reeomniendect. ** hardly Conceive a limit to the new market for British manufactures, and for 

. “ native labour, by an improved system of management and cultivation of landed 

1700. “property in Ireland. There is such an immense mass of people in Ireland 
“ who are unclothed, unfed, and unhoused, that I doubt whether even the new 
“ markets we have sought for in South America can be considered half as valu- 
‘ able as that which lies at our door ; and it is from improvements in that market 
alone that I look for any material alleviation in the pressure of the heavy tax- 
“ ation which the sister kingdom must in the meanwhile necessarily sustain.” 

Y our Committee have thus completed a laborious, and as they hope an effectual 
inquiry into the actual State of the Poorer Classes in Ireland, and the best means 
of improving their condition. The Evidence taken will be found to contain 
the most minute and important information on ail the points which affect the 
state of the peasantry. Your Committe have endeavoured to obey the order of 
reference, by the examination of those persons, both in and out of Parliament, 
whose attention has been peculiarly directed to the state of the Irish Poor. The 
result of their inquiries, so far as those inquiries have been completed, is now 
submitted to Parliament. Although, in considering the means of improving Ire- 
land, much will be found to depend on causes beyond the reach of Parliameptary 
control, or of Government authority, still much remains that may and ought to 
be done, and which cannot fail of leading to the most salutary consequences. It is 
admitted on all hands that an improved spirit of public opinion is rapidly extending 
its salutary influence in Ireland ; that the administration of justice has improved, 
and crime has diminished; that various classes hitherto separated by distrust and 
jealousy are now reconciled, or are in progress towards reconcilement ; that agri- 
culture is improving, and commerce and internal trade rapidly extending. But 
in the midst of these abundant causes of good, there is still much want of employ- 
ment and great misery in a jiortion both of the manufacturing and agricultural 
classes. It is witli a view to the permanent relief of this distress, that Your Com- 
mittee recommend the following series of measures to the most serious and early 
consideration of the Government and of the Legislature ; it will be perceived 
that they are all of a simple and practical description, and are all supported by the 
Evidence taken before Your Committee. 







5 



1. A Bill to amend and consolidate the Laws relating to County Infir- 
maries in Ireland, and to permit the establishment of more than one 
Infirmary in certain counties. 

2. A Bill to amend and consolidate the Laws respecting Fever Hospitals 
in Ireland, and to promote the establishment of such Hospitals, so that 
there shall be one Fever Hospital at the least in every county and county 
corporate in Ireland. 

3 - A Bill to amend and consolidate the Laws respecting Houses of 
Industry in Ireland, by repealing the Acts which combine in one establish- 
J ment a place of punishment and an asylum for distress, and for appropriating 
such asylums for the future as a means of making provision for those who, 
from utter destitution and incurable bodily infirmity, are unable to provide 
for their own support. 

4. A Bill to amend the Laws respecting Dispensaries in Ireland, render- 
ing it imperative that the Grand J uries should present a sum equal in amount 
to the private contributions and subscriptions 

5. A Bill to amend the Laws relating to Charitable Establishments 
supported on the whole or in part from the County Rates, by enabling 
Grand Juries to appoint permanent Boards of Superintendence and Audit. 

6. A Bill to amend the Laws respecting Lunatic Asylums, by making 
^provision for Idiots and Incurable Lunatics, being Paupers. 
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7 A BUI to amend the Laws respecting Grand Juries, and to provide that C»ncla.l.., 

the burthen of the County Rates shall no longer be borne exclusively by the Measures 

occupying tenant ; and that a principle of open contract, and of a money payment recomm ended, 

of wages, be, as far as practicable, enforced. ' -- “ 

8. A Bill for the extension and promotion of Public Works, whether Roads, 

Bridges, Canals, Piers, Harbours or Railways, in Ireland, placing the direction 
of such works under a fixed superintendence and control; and advances being 
made from the Treasury upon public security of an unquestionable character. 

9. A Bill to amend the Sub-letting Act, so far as the same has any retrospec- 
tive operation. 

10. A Bill for the Drainage of Bogs, and for the Embankment of Marsh 
Lands in Ireland, thereby promoting the Employment of the Poor, and in- 
creasing the wealth and resources of the State. 

1 1 . A Bill to provide facilities for the volunUry Emigration from Ireland to 
His Majesty’s North American Colonies, the expense of such Emigration.being 
defrayed by the Landlords of such Emigrants, or by the Emigrants themselves. 

12. A Bill to repeal the existing Laws respecting Vagrants in Ireland, and 
for making better provision in lieu thereof. 

13. ABdlto amend the Laws respecting Vestries in Ireland, by defining 
with more accuracy the purposes for which Parochial Rates may be imposed and 
levied, and to relieve the occupying tenant from the payment of such rates in 
cases of future contracts. 

14. A Bill for the better and more impartial Administration of Justice 
by the correction of the Abuses alleged to prevail in the Sheriff Offices in 
Ireland. 

15. A Bill for the ease of the Subject, by amending the Laws by which Writs 
of Custodiam are issued in Ireland. 

16. A Bill to make a provision whereby questions of Wills, Legacies and 
Intestacies, within certain limits, may be decided by the Assistant Barristers at 
Quarter Sessions. 

17. A Bill for the promotion of Religion and .Morality, as well as for the more 
effectual Administration of Justice by the repeal of all unnecessary Oaths now 
required by Law ; and for the Simplification of the Forms of Oaths, and the more 
solemn mode of their administration. 

18. A Bill for the prevention of all illegal and improper Charges at the Fairs 
and Markets throughout Ireland, under the claim of Tolls and Customs. 

19. A Bill to provide for the Education of the Poorer Classes of all His Ma- 
jesty’s Subjects in Ireland, and to permit the erection and support of Parochial 
Schools. 

Jul}j 18, 1830. 
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I.— UEPOllT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 



LIST OF WITNESSES, 

Whose Evidence is referred to in the preceding Report. 



II.— FIRST REPORT OF EVIDENCE; 24 March- 



Merairii, 24* die M/trtii, 1S30 ; 
Peirce Malion^', Esq. - - - - 

Arthur Guinness, Esq. • - • - 

Veneris, 26” die Murlii, 1830: 
John Rickman, Esq. ..... 
Mr. John Dyas - 

John Browne, Esq. . . - - 

Mercurii, 31" die Martii, 1830: 
James Butler Bryan, Esq. - . . 

Veneris, 2® die Aprilis, 1830 : 
Frederick Page, Esq. - . - . 

Misrtis, 6° die Aprilis, 1830: 
John Musgrave, Esq. - . . - 

AJercurit, T" die Aprilis, 1 830 : 
Peirce Mahony, Esq. . - - • 

Jotris, 8® die Aprilis, 1830: 
Captain Robert Owen .... 
Mr. John Livingstone . . . . 

III.— SECOND REPORT ' 
Afcirtts, l8* die Maii, 1830: 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers, d. d. • 

Jovis, 20® die Afaii, 1830: 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers, d. D. 

Veneris, 21° die Maii, 1830 : 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers, d. d. 

Mtrcurii, 28’ die Aprilis, 1830 : 
Anthony Richard Blake, Esq. 

Jotis, 27® die Maii, 1 830 : 

Mr. George Greer - 

Mr. John Wiggins . I . . 

’I'homas Brodigan, Esq. - - - 

James Ebenezer Bicheno, Esq. 

Nicholas Fanning, Esq. - 

IV.— THIRD REPORT 
Marfis, 8° die Junii, 1830 : 
George Ensor, Esq. ... 

Mortis, 15” die Junii, 1830 : 
Major-General Richard Bourke 

Mercurii, 16* die Junii, 1830; 
Major-General Richard Bourke 

Jovis, die Junii, 1830: 
Rev. Edward Chichester 
Robert Roe, Esq. - . . - 

Veneris, \S" die Junii, 1830: 
Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan 
Mr. Matthew Jamieson 

Mortis, die Junii, 1830: 
Rev. .Mortimer O'Sullivan 

Mercurii, 23“ die Jwiti, 1830 : 
Bernard Mullins; Esq. ... 



Veneris, 30" die Aprilis, 1830: 
p. 6 James Weale, Esq. - . . . 

3° dir iWaii, 1830 : 

Rev. William Hickey . - - . 

p, 20 Henry William Baylee, Esq. - 
P‘ 23 Mercurii, die Maii, 

Right hoii. Sir George Hill, Bart, m. p. • 
David John Wilson, Esq. 
p Janies Redmond Barry, Esq. - 

Fenerjs, 7® die Maii, 1830 : 
James Redmond Barry, Esq. ■ 
p. 54 ^ ^ 

Mortis, 1 1® die Maii, 1830 : 
Robert De la Cour, Esq. 

■ P' °9 Henry William Baylee, Esq. - 

Mercurii, la" die Maii, 1830: 

■ p. go Robert Smith, Esq. . • . , 

Robert De la Cour, Esq. 
p, Fenerw, 14° di« JHirii, 1830; 

p. 129 Charles Wye WUlianis, Esq. - 

OF EVIDENCE ; 18 May 5 June 1830. 

Jocis, 3“ die Junii, 1830 : 

• p. 279 Mr. William Stockley . . . . 

Rt. Rev. James Doyle, d. D. 

• p. 302 

Veneris, 4* die Junii, 1830: 

• Et. Rev. Janies Doyle, D. d. - 
I Nicholas Fanning, Esq. 



I Sabbafi, 5® die Junii, 1830 : 

■ p. 356 

■ p. 369 I Nicholas Fanning, Esq. , - • 

• P- 373 I Janies Doyle, d. D. - 

■ P* 377 I James Dawson, Esq. - . - 

- p. 388 i Mr. Joseph Dennis Mullen 



F EVIDENCE; 8 June 7 July 1830. 

Jovis, 24° die Junii, 1830 s 
1. 473 Bernard Mullins, Esq. . - - 

Veneris, 25* die Jimii, 1830 : 
p. 487 John Ramsey M'Culloch, Esq. 

Marlis, 29’ die Junii, 1830 : 
I. 504 Rev. Henry Sill .... 

Veneris, 2® die Jvlii, 1830 : 
1. 520 Matthew Barrington, Esq. 

533 Charles Wye Williams, Esq. - 

Sabbati, 3® die Julii, 1 830 : 
j. 542 Robert O’Callagban Newenham, Esq. 

Mortis, 6® die Julii, 1830: 
3. 547 Thomas Wyse,jun. Esq. 

Mercurii, 7° die Julii, i8;;o : 
1.501 Thomas Wyse, jun. Esq. 
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LIST OF APPENDIX. 



Appsndi* 

(A.)— An Account of the Annual Amount of Grand Jury Presentments received in Ireland during 
the last Twenty Years •-...----..p. 62 

(B ) — An Account of Grand Jury Presentments in the Years 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820 and 1829, 
and Rate of Wages throughout Ireland p-64 

(C.) — A Return of the General Rate of Wages paid by the Directors General of Inland 
Navigation to Day Labourers, during each of the last Five Years - - ■ P- 65 

(D.)— A Return of the General Rate of Wages paid to Day Labourers in the Board of Works 
Department in Ireland, from 1825 to 1829, inclusive ibid. 

(E.)— Returns of the General Rates of Wages paid to Day Labourers’ during the last Five Years, 
by Engineers carrying on Public Works by the Authority of the Government - p, 66 

(F. 1.) — An Account showing the Net Public Income and Expenditure of Ireland, in the Ten 
Years ended 5th January 1802; and also showing the whole of the Ways and Means, 
provided within the same Period, by the creation of Debt; together with the Application 



(F. 2.) — The same ; in each Year from 1792 to 3801, inclusive P- 7 ° 

(F. 3.) — Tlie same; for Fifteen Years, ended 5th January 1817 p. 82 

(F. 4,)— The same ; in each Year from 1802 to 1816, inclusive - - - - - p. 84 

(p, 5.) — The same ; in each Year from 1818 to 1830, inclusive - . - . , p. loo 

{G. 1.) — An Account of the Net Revenue received from the Customs and Excise Duties on 'fea, 
Tobacco, Foreign Spiriu, Wine, Sugar and Coffee, in Great Britain and Ireland respec- 
tively, in each Year from the Year 1783; showing the Rate of Duty payable in each 
Year, and showing the Quantity of each Article imported - - - -p. 112 

(G. 2.) — An Account of the Quantities of Tobacco, Foreign Spirits, Sugar, Coffee and Wine 
charged with Duty for Home Consumption in Ireland, in the Years 1828 and 1829 

respectively - p-’24 

(H.) — An Account of the Imports into Ireland for the Year i8o3, and for every Fourth Year 
of the subsequent Period until 1829, inclusive; distinguishing the Trade with Great 
Britain from the Trade with Foreign Parts, specifying the Quantities of the several 
Articles, and showing the Otllcial Value of the whole;— also, An Account of the Exports 
from Ireland for the same Years ; distinguishing the Trade with Great Britain from the ' 
Trade with Foreign Parts ; specifying the Quantities of the Principal Articles ; showing 
the Official Value of the Total, and showing also the Real or Declared Value of that 
portion of the Exports which consisted of the Produce or Manufactures of the United 

ibid. 

(1 .)~An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards 
in die Peru of Ireland, for the Year 1801, and for every Fourth Year of the subsequent 
Period until 1829, inclusive ; distinguishing the Trade with Great Brituin from the Trade 
with Foreign Parts pi 36 

(K. i.)-Coinparative Statement, of the Total Number of Criminal Offenders, committed for 
Trial in England and Wales, and in Ireland, in the last Seven Years, ending with the 
Year 1829; showing the Numbers convicted, and their Sentences; the Numbers 
Acquitted, and against whom No Bill was found, and who were not prosecuted ; also, 
showing the Crimes of which those were convicted who received Sentence of Deatli ; and 
the Number thereof who were executed - - 
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(K 3.)— Account of the Number of Commitments and Convictions in Ireland during the last 

Eight Years i distinguishing the several Provinces P - '39 

<K )-Account of the Number of Persona sentenced to Death and Executed in the several 
' * Provinces in Ireland, during each of the last Eight Years ; distinguisliing their 
Crimes 

1 .) Report from the Select Committee on the State of Ireland j 1835 - - - p. 146 

(L 3.)— Report from the Lords Committees appointed a Select Committee to inquire into the 

State of Ireland, more particularly with respect to the Circumstances which may have 
led to Disturbances in that part of the United Kingdom.— (4th July 1835.) - p. 148 

Report from Committee respecting the Poor of Ireland; 1804 - - . - p. 150 

(N.)— Copy of a Circular Letter addressed by the Irish Government to the Parochial Authorities 

in Ireland, explanatory of die Powers given to Vestries by the Act 7 Geo. IV, c.73, p. 151 

( 0 .)— Extract from the Returns respecting Charitable Establishments, Dublin 
(P,)— Report from Select Committee on Education in Ireland Reports ; 1838 
(Q.)— Report from Select Committee on ToUs and Customs in Ireland; 1836 
(R.)— Extract from the Third Report from the Select Committee on Emigration ; 1836 - p. 164 

(S. 1.)— An Account of the Amount of Duties of Customs and Excise, in each of the last Ten 
Years, in the several Revenue Districts of Ireland ; distinguishing the Years and the 



Districts : — so far as relates to the Revenue of Customs p. 168 

(S. 2.)— A similar Account;— so far as relates to the Excise Department - - - p- I 7 ° 



• P- 154 
- ibid. 
- p. 158 
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Appendix (A.) 

AN ACCOUNT of the Annual Amount of Grand Juuf 



— 


1810: 


1811: 


1812 : 


1813: 


1814: 


1815: 


1816: 


1817; 


County Antrim - . . . 


28,744 


31,113 


30,333 


32,004 


33,889 


34,625 


33,962 


37,995 


County Armagh ... - 


19,356 


18,250 


17,259 


11,024 


18,634 


19,015 


10,955 


18,595 


County Carlow - 


10,401 


10.751 


9-310 


10,346 


10,848 


6nt36 


4,742 


7,989 


County Cavan - 


16,604 


14,599 


17,544 


23,942 


24,421 


81,436 


19,152 


17,369 


I'own ot Uarnckiergus - 


agi 


172 


249 


352 


236 


394 


455 


478 


County CJare .... 


26,875 


26,484 


29,651 


40471 


33,293 


19,574 


21,800 


31,056 


County Cork ----- 


66,849 


59,434 


68,994 


76,100 


77,461 


56,829 


45,346 


47,885 


City of Cork ----- 


16,273 


17,882 


18.204 


22,266 


25,998 


22,712 


17,239 


19,106 


County Donegal , - - . 


21426 


22,140 


22,235 


34,516 


36,693 


24.251 


19.927 


22,206 


County Down - - - . 


27,413 


29,713 


32,107 


32,826 


31.964 


30,203 


86,366 


30,541 


Town of Drogheda - 


638 


628 


883 


892 


815 


952 


877 


914 


County Dublin .... 


11.919 


13,653 


$0,248 


19,918 


16,181 


17,011 


17,695 


i6.66o 


City of Dublin .... 


13,384 


16,556 


16,154 


18,607 


16,391 


i6,os8 


21,499 


21,266 


County Fermanagh - - . 


11,173 


11,185 


13,587 


19.354 


18,983 


15,085 


13-791 


9459 


County Galway ... - 


















Town of Galway ... - 


3,129 


2,135 


2,263 


2,111 


2,198 


1.969 


3,055 


2,219 


County Kerry .... 


21,576 


25494 


22,652 


30,809 


28,637 


23,324 


18,598 


23,656 


County Kildare .... 


9,969 


11,056 


11,585 


13,164 


12,353 


15,680 


12,554 


11,362 


County Kilkenny ... - 


17.499 


17,425 


20,168 


16,877 


18,536 


11,886 


15.780 


18,366 


City of Kilkenny .... 


1,981 


2,143 


2.154 


2,235 


2,285 


2,363 


8,154 


2.780 


King's County .... 


12,784 


15,204 


14,915 


13.352 


13,691 


12,323 


10,708 


13,965 


Country Leitrim - 


7,056 


7,002 


7.058 


10,356 


9,168 


8,442 


10,5^ 


11,560 


County Limerick .... 


26,340 


35.501 


38,102 


39,495 


32,149 


18,548 


24,394 


32,159 


City of Limerick . - - . 


2,871 


3,370 


3,313 


5.304 


6,112 


5,716 


6,040 


5,394 


County and City Londonderry 


23,864 


28,013 


27,590 


35,127 


36,219 


36,279 


20,439 


29,066 


County Longford ... - 


7.716 


7.007 


9,694 


9,917 


9,928 


10,430 


9,546 


11,229 


County Louth .... 


10,169 


11,913 


13.902 


12,927 


12,962 


10,563 


13,599 


17,059 


County Mayo .... 


15.050 


11,817 


15,934 


18,744 


14,821 


17400 


13,347 


17,156 


County Meath - . - . 


















County Monaghan ... 


11,702 


9,761 


14,201 


i5,c^ 


14,407 


17,646 


13.365 


16.036 


Queen s County .... 


13.503 


15,249 


17,424 


16,686 


21,273 


14,449 


15409 


15,610 


County Roscommon ... 












14,666 


16,515 


14,323 


County Sligo .... 


24,344 


19,383 


■3.665 


10,597 


12,859 


13.171 


10,137 


11,635 


County Tipperary .... 


56,611 


53,011 


54,098 


64,953 


57.694 


40,785 


75,059 


82,670 


County Tyrone .... 


25,505 


37,337 


33782 


36,905 


36.334 


39,007 


24,208 


37,621 


County Waterford .... 


18,474 


16,504 


19,099 


18,945 


19,011 


10,635 


13,611 


lO 090 


City of Waterford .... 


5,029 


4,953 


3,520 


5,428 


6,477 


3,216 


3,785 


6,181 


County Westmeath ... 


13,167 


13,566 


15,857 


17.709 


18,330 


14,674 


15.406 


17,711 


County Wexford .... 


22,848 


23.735 


26,678 


27,271 


22,314 


14,804 


15.785 


22,445 


County icklow - - - . 


10,060 


1 1 ,600 


20,018 


22,506 


18,438 


15,993 


16,282 
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